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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


THERE comes a moment when the impossible is seen to be 


such and when the facts of life cannot be denied or altogether 

: ignored. Such a moment occurred during the 
Sosliny: An Rew last week in November, when the British 
Government were at last forced to realise that water 
will not run up hill of its own accord, that the lesser 
cannot contain the greater, and that an empty sack will not 
stand upright. In other words, Mr. Baldwin and his col- 
leagues came up against the real facts of the dangerous 
European situation. The League of Nations, their “ sheet 


anchor,” had not only had not prevented the war, it had 


not stopped it in spite of the powerful lead against Italy 
given to Geneva by Great Britain. Further, the sanctions 
hitherto imposed had not produced any slackening of the 
Italian effort, while Italy had allowed our Government to 
know that any attempt to stop her from receiving oil would 
be treated as an act of war. Our Pacifists, to be sure, would 
welcome such a war. They have changed their motto from 
“peace at any price” to “war at all costs”; but Mr. 
Baldwin in November was not prepared to go that 
far. When he saw where the League fans were leading 
him, he paused and took his bearings. These indicated 
that he had been walking along a very dangerous path 
after reckless and irresponsible guides. He decided that 
he must re-study his map. It cannot be so much said 
that his policy changed direction as that he found he 
was unable to pursue his plans, everything having gone 
differently to his expectation. One serious check was 
that the oil-producing countries—the U.S.A., Rumania and 
Russia—would give no undertaking to stop sending oil to 
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Italy, and another that France refused to assist in any form _far 
of coercion of these countries. Was it possible that the « nun 
unassisted British Navy could stop Italian supplies? And eve: 
were we prepared to fight single-handed against Italy? The be: 
Prime Minister and Sir Samuel Hoare refused to contemplate ‘ our 
the idea of such isolated action. They decided at once, and _kne 
decided rightly, that their efforts should be directed to arresting | nav 
a war which is so generally dangerous. Their action was no 
taken promptly, and when Sir Samuel Hoare went to Paris 

on December 6, all he had to do with Monsieur Laval was 
to put the finishing touches to the Franco-British plan fora _ volt 
peaceful settlement of the Italo-Abyssinian war, which was Ho 
approved by the British Cabinet on December 9. The usual { pos 
indiscretions occurred in London—not in Paris as has been 
said—and this leakage enabled the anti-Italian and other | 7p, 
shriekers to attack the Government. The actual Terms of the ‘ : 
proposed Peace were published on December 13. 


OnE reason for the Government’s change of view in regard 
to the Abyssinian question is said to have been effected 
; by the anxiety felt at the Admiralty at the . 

Fleet in nosition of the Fleet. Malta being untenable 
in the event of attack, Gibraltar remained | 

the only British harbour able to give some measure of security 

to the British Fleet and our ships have been based on Gibraltar 

and on the Egyptian and Palestine harbours. British publica- 
tions have been requested by the Admiralty to refrain from | 
noting Fleet movements, and their request has been loyally | 
observed, so that foreign papers have had to be studied to 
see what our ships were doing. Why the British were to be 
kept in ignorance of the movements of their own war vessels, 
when American and other foreign papers were full of them, 
would be hard to say, but one factor by which the British 
public could judge the situation was thus missing, and its 
place was plentifully supplied by rumour. According to 
which Foreign Office leg was supported, the Eden leg or the 
Hoare leg, it was either said that the Admiralty were having 
a free hand, and were on the top of the best of worlds, or 
that British sailors had warned the Government that in so 
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_ far as their presence in the Mediterranean was concerned the 


numbers of ships there should at once be reduced, as in the 
event of war with Italy they were not where they would 
be most useful unless other bases could be provided. Hence 
our unfortunate public appeal to France, which let the world 
know that we could not hold the Mediterranean alone. The 
naval situation was shown to be such that Mr. Baldwin had 
no difficulty in getting his colleagues to support Sir Samuel 
Hoare’s effort to get Great Britain out of a difficulty into 
which she should never have been placed. By an extraordinary 
volte face, the same Mr. Baldwin has now jettisoned Sir Samuel 
Hoare and has placed the British people in a humiliating 
position of bewilderment and uncertainty. 


THE project of peace agreed upon in Paris and London 
for recommendation to Rome, Addis Ababa and Geneva 
was as follows :— 


The Governments of Great Britain and France agree 
to recommend to H.M. the Emperor of Ethiopia the acceptance of 
the following exchanges of territory between Ethiopia and Italy: 

(a) Tigré : Cession to Italy of Eastern Tigré, approximately limited 
on the south by the River Gheva and on the west by a line running 
from north to south, passing between Aksum on the Ethiopian side 
and Adowa on the eastern side. 

(b) Rectification of frontiers between the Danakil country and 
Eritrea, leaving to the south of the boundary line Aussa and the extent 
of Eritrean territory necessary to give Ethiopia an outlet to the sea 
to be defined below. ; 

(c) Rectification of the frontier between Ogaden and Italian Somali- 
land. Starting from the tri-junction point between the frontiers of 
Ethiopia, Kenya, and Italian Somaliland, the new Italo-Ethiopian 
frontier would follow a general north-easterly direction, cutting the 
Webbe Shibeli at Iddidole, leaving Gorrahei to the east, Warandab 
to the west, and meeting the frontier of British Somaliland where it 
intersects the 45th meridian. 

The rights of the tribes of British Somaliland to the use of grazing 
areas and wells situated in the territories granted to Italy by this 
delimitation should be guaranteed. 

(d) Ethiopia will receive an outlet to the sea with full sovereign 
rights. 

It seems that this outlet should be formed preferably by the cession— 
to which Italy would agree—of the port of Assab and a strip of territory 
giving access to this port along the frontier of French Somaliland. 


The Terms 
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A map is necessary for the comprehension of these 
exchanges of territory. 
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THE proposals continued in regard to other matters than 
exchange of territory. 


1. Slavery—The United Kingdom and French 
Further Recom- Governments will endeavour to obtain from the 
mendations Ethiopian Government guarantees for the fulfilment 
of the obligations which devolve upon them regarding. 

slavery and arms traffic in the territories acquired by them. 

2. Zone of Economic Expansion and Settlement.—The United! 
Kingdom and French Governments will use their influence at 
Addis Ababa and Geneva to the end that the formation in Southerm 
Ethiopia of a zone of economic expansion and settlement reserved! 
to Italy should be accepted by H.M. the Emperor and approved. 
by the League of Nations. 
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The limits of this zone would be on the east, the rectified frontier 
between Ethiopia and Italian Somaliland, on the north the 8th parallel, 
on the west the 35th meridian, on the south the frontier between 
Ethiopia and Kenya. 

Within this zone Italy would employ exclusive economic 
rights, subject to the already existing property right. 

The control of the Ethiopian administration in the zone would be 
exercised, under the sovereignty of the Emperor, by the services of the 
scheme of assistance drawn up by the League of Nations. 

Italy would take a preponderating but not an exclusive share in 
these services which would be under the direct control of one of the 
principal advisers attached to the central Government. 


THE chief adviser would not, says the Memorandum, be a 
subject of one of the powers whose territories march with 
The Advisers Ethiopia. That is, he would not be British, 

French or Italian. The White Paper ends 
with a section addressed only to Abyssinia. 


The United Kingdom and French Governments recommend the 
Emperor to accept, and will use their influence to secure the approval 
of the League of Nations of the formation in Southern Ethiopia of a 
zone of economic expansion and settlement reserved to Italy. 

The control of the Ethiopian administration in the zone would be 
exercised under the sovereignty of the Emperor by the services of the 
scheme of assistance drawn up by the League of Nations and already 
accepted by the Emperor as extending over the whole area of Abyssinian 
administration. [Our italics.] 

The copy of terms sent to Addis Ababa was accom- 
panied by a despatch from Sir Samuel Hoare which made 
it clear that our influence was to be used to obtain the 
Negus’s acceptance of the proposals. 

The first and unauthorized publication of these terms 
caused a howl to arise from all the people whose importance 
depends upon the degree to which they can hoodwink the 
public in regard to foreign affairs. 


A DEBATE took place in the House of Commons on December 
10, in which Mr. Baldwin, only yesterday the darling of 

pacifist hearts, found that he was quite unable 
adie to placate the Socialists and Liberals; and 
yet he and Mr. Eden made a clear case. England and 
France had been asked to see what they could do to mediate. 
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They had got together. They had made proposals. These 
proposals would go to Rome, Addis Ababa and Geneva. 
Mr. Eden exclaimed, “I ask for latitude.” He will not get 
it if he does his duty. Latitude is only given by such people 
as criticize the Government in this matter, for the destruction 
of British interests. Those who call for war now do so to 
make trouble for us. Mr. Baldwin found himself, for the 
first time for some years, facing the Socialists and Liberals 
with a Tory backing. Speaking quietly, he said :— 

“We shall go on, as we have gone on, in conjunction with other 
members of the League, as far as those members will go, as far as we can 
all go together. Unilateral action we do not propose to take. ... 
We shail have to consider again the whole question of how far sanctions 
may go. ...I do not believe anybody in this country wants war. 
—Official Report. [Our italics.] 

Mr. Baldwin was right about the people. Within a week 
of this speech he had yielded to an intrigue in his Cabinet 
and to the various mischief-making societies whose paid 
speakers are pressing for a policy that would lead to war. 
These people at once got to work in the newspapers. It 
should be remembered that pacifists are organized, that their 
funds are plentiful and the public ignorant. 


AFTER the debate on December 10, on which occasion Mr. 
Baldwin and Mr. Eden exhibited a fairly firm demeanour, 
December 18 the latter went to Geneva, where he allowed 

his aversion to Sir Samuel Hoare’s policy to 
be plainly seen. The arrangement had been that the Com- 
mittee of Five should consider the proposals for a settlement 
of the Italo-Abyssinian affair. But this plan fell through for 
reasons that have not been made public. Sir Samuel Hoare, 
though in ill-health, came home from Switzerland, where he 
was having a holiday, to combat the views of the second 
Foreign Secretary, who, disguised as “‘ Minister for League of 
Nations affairs,” had thus worked against the policy of peace. 
The blame for the situation inevitably created by the placing 
of two men in one post must rest with Mr. Baldwin. He, and 
he alone, is responsible for the dualism which has led his 
country to the most humiliating position in regard to foreign 
policy that England has ever been in. For months Sir 
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Samuel Hoare and Mr. Eden have been like the figures in an 
old-fashioned weather toy—when one comes out the other 
goes in. Sir Samuel, having put together peace terms which 
could be submitted to Rome, Addis Ababa and Geneva for 
consideration, having seen M. Laval, went on a skating 
holiday to Switzerland. At this point Mr. Eden took up the 
case. He spoke in the House of Commons on December 10, 
and he went to Geneva on December 11 to meet M. Laval 
and the rest of the committee of eighteen. He showed that 
he was not in sympathy with the new plan, and after a secret 
session of the League Committee on December 12 it was 
decided to summon the council of the League a week later. 
In the meantime no further action about sanctions was taken. 
Extracts from Mr. Eden’s and M. Laval’s speeches were 
published. These professed devotion to Geneva and “ collective 
security.” Sir Samuel Hoare, confident that he had done a 
good work, with the Prime Minister’s full support, went skating, 
but when Mr. Eden’s anti-peace moves at Geneva became 
known he hurried back to find a ratting and rattled Cabinet. 
The organisations of the peace societies had pulled wires in 
the constituencies and Mr. Baldwin had been stampeded 
by the heterogeneous Liberal-Socialist elements he has taken so 
much trouble to preserve in his Government and also by 
certain nondescript persons who call themselves Conserva- 
tives. Sir Samuel Hoare’s policy was thrown over. He 
resigned on December 18. His position is clear and honour- 
able. We cannot say as much for the rest of the Cabinet. 


THE second debate on the peace proposals took place on 
December 19. The Cabinet, which had approved of them on 
a December 9, had in the meantime been terribly 

shaken by a storm raised by the Socialists 
working with Pacifist groups and other hysterical agents. 
It is not only in modern warfare that swiftness in attack has 
to be reckoned with ; in peace, wealthy societies, commanding 
organised propaganda can nowadays mobilize with such 
suddenness that a storm of magnitude can be staged. 
This is what happened between December 9 and 18 
when the Cabinet dropped Sir Samuel Hoare and their own 
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policy of December 9. Cabinets are seldom entirely 
composed of heroes or statesmen. In 1903 Lord Milner 
enumerated some of the weaknesses to which they are prone. 
“A huge unwieldy Cabinet in which half-a-dozen men of 
Cabinet rank are swamped by twice the number of second- 
rate men who are mere ballast. At ordinary times this does 
not matter, but in a storm shifting ballast may sink a ship. 
The inert stupid mass wobbles over in a crisis, and you have a 
disaster.’ (Milner Papers, Vol. 11, p. 448. Our italics.) 
This is what occurred between December 9 and 18, when Sir 
Samuel Hoare resigned. In the absence of any sense of 
direction in Mr. Baldwin, who alone could have held his 
colleagues to a steady course, the storm raised—as it will 
soon be realised—against peace by negotiation shifted the 
Cabinet ballast and the policy was jettisoned. Only one 
Minister stuck to his guns, Sir Samuel Hoare; the others, 
among whom should be reckoned Sir John Simon, faced with 
the noisy opposition of the peace societies and the frantic 
war-fever of the Socialists, turned right round and are now 
facing the other way. Their panic was added to by the 
attitude of certain papers which ordinarily support them and 
the opposition of Sir Austen Chamberlain, who has unfor- 
tunately been swallowed by a group of extreme Pacifists. 


No speech made in the House of Commons for many years 
has been listened to with deeper interest than that of Sir 
Samuel Hoare on December 19. He had had 
Sir Samuel | the approval of the Cabinet on December 9 
Hoare’s Speech Pprov _ the Cal on Decembe 
in a policy in which he still believes, and under 
pressure from outside sources his colleagues had made a 
complete volte face. He himself was not prepared to do this. 
Having lost their confidence he resigned. He gave his reasons 
for believing that a policy of peace by negotiation was the 
only one for us to pursue. The League had failed to prevent 
or stop the war. If we went on as we were doing “‘ we might 
lead Abyssinia on to think the League could do more than it 
can do... . In the end . . . Abyssinia would be destroyed 
altogether as an independent State.” He told the House a 
lot of things that people already know, but it was well that he 
should repeat them. Here are some of them :— 


I 
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“ The fact is that there are only two ways of ending a war, 
either peace by negotiation or peace by surrender. . . . The 
situation has become more acute. . . . We alone have taken 
military precautions. There is the British Fleet in the Medi- 
terranean, there are the British reinforcements in Egypt, in 
Malta, in Aden. Not a ship, not a machine, not a man has 
been moved from any other member State. ... . ” And he 
ended by saying, “My conscience is clear... I took 
the only course that was possible.” 

Sir Samuel’s real error was committed in August when, new 
to the Foreign Office, he took the lead in the wholly mistaken 
policy adopted at Geneva. He has since seen the appalling risks 
we have run as the result of our effort to make the empty sack 
of the League stand upright. His speech on December 19 
made atonement. It should be read in full in Hansard. 
The speech of the Prime Minister is best passed over in silence. 
Sir Samuel left the House with all the honours of war. 

Even his critics must own that he acted with a sense 
of reality and of public duty. 


It is to be hoped that the public and the Press, and, above 
all, the House of Commons, will not allow the matter of 
; . Abyssinia, now seen to be of minor importance, 
bey is Going in spite of all the howling, to bulk too large 

in their eyes. We have barely escaped the 
danger of being made to fight for a cause which hardly 
concerned us and we have only escaped by altering our 
course, for the old League policy has been definitely 
abandoned whatever Ministers may say. But the 
men who made the mistakes that took us, all unarmed, 
to the brink of war are still at the head of affairs. We hope 
they have learnt the lesson, but news received in London 
on December 13 looks as though Mr. Baldwin’s Government, 
having saved themselves by the bare skin of their teeth over 
the Italian policy, had now plunged into the witch’s cauldron 
of negotiating with Germany about armaments. An ominous 
interview occurred in Berlin on December 13 between Herr 
Hitler, the German Foreign Minister, and Sir Eric Phipps, 
British Ambassador in Berlin. One correspondent reporting 
the affair used the words “Air Locarno.” We can 
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understand German anxiety to keep Great Britain quiet 
while they conclude their prodigious armament programme, 
We cannot understand British Ministers allowing themselves 
to be bamboozled by the old, old German humbug. The 
position in 1935 is the same as it was in 1912, when the 
unfortunate Haldane Mission occurred. Buttered and flat- 
tered, the British Ministers then were lulled into drowsiness. 
But in those days there were no aircraft to speak of. We 
had a two-power Navy and an Expeditionary Force of six 
divisions. Ministers who neglected their duty in 1912— 
we know now—were guilty. What would Ministers in 1935 
be after the object lessons of war and post-war ? 


PEOPLE who do not know recent history, who have forgotten 
the origin of the war, and who are not in touch with the 
Continent, often talk as if what prevented 
Europe from settling down was the Franco- 
German question, France and Germany being 
conceived as equally “ difficult.” No idea could be further 
from the facts. There is no separate Franco-German question. 
Every single one of Germany’s neighbours is paralysed by a 
** German ” question, from Belgium, Denmark and Lithuania 
on the north to Czechoslovakia and Austria on the south. 
One of these German questions concerns France, it is true. 
Germany intends to retake Alsace-Lorraine and still further 
territory from France, and to smash her military power. 
But this is only one item in the programme which is to make 
Germany all-powerful from the Baltic to the Adriatic. The 
reason why people speak loosely of the Franco-German 
question is because France is the only country since the war 
which has realized the common danger and which has endeav- 
oured to organize European opinion to resist the attack upon 
the independence of the countries round Germany. No one 
supposes that Herr Hitler—or whoever else is in power in 
Germany—will attempt all this programme at once. He 
will, as he is doing now, endeavour to keep England disarmed 
by means of agreements which he will break directly it suits 
him, and to lull France to sleep by attempting nothing at 
present on the western front. In the meantime he will 
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strike suddenly at Lithuania or Austria, and the laisser-faire 
school here will tell us that Lithuania (or Austria) is no con- 
cern of ours. But it 1s our concern that there should be 
some balance of power in Europe, and it is our concern that 
we should be ourselves secure behind the “sure shield ” of a 
strong British navy, with an air force, and an army capable 
of protecting the Empire. If it is true that Mr. Baldwin 
has fallen into so obvious a trap as that of relying on 
German agreements, the sooner public opinion gets going the 
better. 


RELIGIovs persecution continues relentlessly in Germany. 
It is applied alike to Protestant and Catholic Christians. 
The Nazi Grip Priests and Bishops are prosecuted on various 

charges and summarily convicted, but on 
November 22 Bishop Bannasch was arrested and no charge 
was brought. Other Catholic priests were similarly incar- 
cerated without any direct accusation. On December 11, 
however, a communiqué issued by the secret police stated 
that the Bishop and priests were accused of treason to the 
Nazi state. We have not, at the time of writing, been told 
the details of this “‘ treason ” [landesverrat] beyond the fact 
that it relates to “ state secrets,” and that Bishop Bannasch, 
who is the head of the Catholic Information Bureau in Prussia, 
is accused of having informed the Papal Nuncio at Berlin, 
Monseigneur Orsenigo, of the state of the Catholic Church 
in Germany. Bishop Bannasch has replied that he simply 
acted according to his duty in the Catholic hierarchy, and 
that the imprisoned priests have done the same. The scene 
is being set, it is believed by qualified observers, for a grand 
and spectacular trial, which will—so the Nazis think—break 
the Catholic Church’s resistance to modern German paganism. 
While the main effort against Catholics is attracting great 
attention, the pastors of the Protestant churches are also 
being hunted. The Hitler Government has decreed that the 
Protestant Churches are to worship on racial principles, and 
that the clergy who refuse to submit are to be banned. The 
Minister in charge of religious matters, Herr Kerrl, has now 
published a decree which removes the means of livelihood 
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from all pastors who remain faithful to their religion. While 
the two great branches of the Christian religion are thus 
undergoing persecution the Jews are more and more mal- 
treated. The Nuremberg laws have deprived them of their 
citizenship ; the courts of law cannot be trusted to give them 
justice ; those Jews who leave Germany are robbed of their 
possessions. It is strange that public opinion in other 
countries should be so little shocked, it is even stranger that 
British Ministers should be found willing to enter into agree- 
ments with the Germany of to-day. 


WE are always being told that the League of Nations, as 
the organ of fifty-four nations, represents overwhelming odds 
54 Nations ? against any country that challenges it. A 

correspondent sends us a list, copied from 
that at the London office of the League of Nations, of the 
countries that agreed to Sanctions 1 and la against Italy. 
There are forty-seven countries, and a reference to Whitaker 
shows that sixteen of them have armies of 20,000 or less. 
Some, indeed, have neither army nor navy at all. Here are 
the sixteen :— 


BuLcARIA LIBERIA 
CoLUMBIA LITHUANIA 
CuBA LUXEMBOURG 
DENMARK NICARAGUA 
Dominica PANAMA 
Ecvapor PERU 
Estonia Urnvevay 
Iraq VENEZUELA 


Seven other nations, including India, are partners in the 
British Empire, and can only be effective if Great Britain 
moves. Of the remaining 24 nations, Belgium, Holland, 
Switzerland and Czechoslovakia could not send a man out 
of their own borders because of the German danger. Finland, 
Latvia and Poland are immobilized by fear of both Russia 
and Germany. And China cannot even defend her own 
territory against Japan. This leaves the League of Nations 
with 16 countries. Among them are the Eastern European, 
Balkan and Asia Minor powers, Greece, Rumania, Yugoslavia 
and Turkey, all of whom watch each other vigilantly, and 
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care for no other part of the world, while the Scandinavian 
countries, Norway and Sweden, are necessarily tied at home 
while Russia and Germany dominate the Baltic. This leaves 
the League of Nations with the following :— 


Battle- 
Army. Air. ships. Cruisers. 
ARGENTINE sii ... 33,000 200 8 2 
CHILE... eee ... 25,000 150 2 3 
MEXICco ... 60,000 42 1 
PERSIA ... 90,000 200 
Span... in ... 200,000 500 2 7 
PORTUGAL ... 70,000 130 8 
Besides the Allies who went into the war of 1914, i.e. :— 
Battle- 
Army. Air. ships. Cruisers. 
Russia... in ... 562,000 2,000 4 7 
FRANCE ... ian ... 560,000 3,000 9 20 
GreEaT ... ... 154,000 1,434 15* 53 


We know what happened in the last war. Russia backed 
out and made a separate peace, abandoning her allies as 
she had already done before in history. France and England 
were left to it—as they would be again. The “ 54 nations ” 
we hear so much about are really two, ourselves and the 
French ! 


It always makes for plain sailing in politics when reactions 
are exactly what could be anticipated. Mr. Baldwin, his 
colleagues and certain members of the House 
of Commons were the only people who, 
apparently, did not know what the effect of their proposals 
would be. When it was known that the British and the 
French were trying to make peace between Italy and Abyssinia, 
and still more when certain peace terms were published, a 
shriek of dismay went up from the pacifists—who are cranks 
when they are not Socialists and Liberals—the dearest hope 
of their hearts, an Anglo-Italian war, was going to be denied 
them! The shriekers were supported by the full tide of the 
Liberal and Socialist press, while The Times and Telegraph, who 


* Figures taken from Whitaker’s Almanack save for battleships of 
British Empire. The British naval figures are for the whole Empire. 
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would usually support the Government, gave forth hostile 
or uncertain notes, indicative of the divisions in the Cabinet. 
They did not actually oppose Mr. Baldwin personally, but 
that they were willing to wound him was shown in the space 
given to letters of criticism and to American press comment. 
It should never be forgotten that the inhabitants of the 
U.S.A. detest the British, that they regard our Empire as 
Public Enemy No. 1, and that any stick is good enough to 
beat us with. What their papers say, therefore, should 
always be discounted. They decried the Wilsonian League 
when we upheld it. They extol it now that we are finding 
out the dangers it provides for us. Whatever we do, and 
however we do it, Americans in America will abuse us, and 
we should never allow the politeness of visiting Americans 
to blind us on this matter. Nothing is more foolish or more 
futile than for our public men to ignore the fundamental 
fact that the U.S.A. has never forgiven us for losing the War 
of Independence. The Atlantic Unions and Anglo-American 
societies only function in England. In the United States 
they cut no ice at all. For some reason our pressmen do not 
tell us these things except when, as at present, they can be 
used as propaganda against some policy of which their 
papers disapprove; and, as very few people here read the 
American papers, they are not known. They are patent to 
all who know the States and their people. 


Ir is not often in the House of Commons that a speaker 
bluntly says what the generality of the public outside are 
thi: king, but on December 10, Mr. Stephen, a 
me.ver of the Independent Socialist Party, 
performed that useful service. He denounced 
the League of Nations as a fraud and an imposture, and he 
told the following story :— 


I remember once addressing a demonstration in Glasgow under the 
auspices of the No More War movement. I was telling the late John 
Wheatley all about it, and he smiled and said, “I wonder that in a 
country like this, where we are troubled with so much rain, no one has 
ever founded a society for the prevention of rain.” 

Official Report. (Our italics.] 


Mr. Stephen further told the House, and through it the 
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world, something which the public had guessed, but did not 
know, and that was that in Scotland, Conservative and 
Labour candidates alike “ran away from the policy of 
sanctions other than sanctions which did not result in war.” 
That showed the dislike of the electorate to the quarrel our 
Government has engaged in with Italy. Mr. Stephen—in this 
one matter—understands the lesson of the election and he 
appealed to the Socialists not to vote for sanctions. It is 
evident to everyone, outside the pacifist societies, by now 
that while alliances can preserve peace, this Geneva experi- 
ment is about as practical a war preventer as would be a 
League to prevent the rain from falling in Glasgow. 


In his speech in the House of Commons on December 10 
Mr. Baldwin said that the prevention of oil sales to Italy 
Oil Sanctions 2°? matter of “ extraordinary complication.” 

He might have gone further and said it was 
impossible. Here is an account, given by the very well- 
informed Diplomatic Correspondent of the Manchester 
Guardian, on December 12, of some of the obstacles that 
have been raised against a general embargo upon oil for 
Italy. The Manchester Guardian detests Fascism and is a 
strong adherent of the Geneva system. It is an ardent 
believer in all the various nostrums of the peace societies. 
This makes the following account of the difficulties encountered 
by sanctionists all the more impressive :— 

There have been growing doubts as to the practicability of the oil 
sanction. The Rumanians have, so it appears, intimated that they will 
not place an embargo on exports of oil to Italy until the United States 
has passed legislation for an embargo on its exports of oil to Italy. This 
would introduce not only an awkward complication but also a delay, 
for it would mean that the supply of Rumanian oil (which is the biggest 
of all) would not stop before, say, February at the earliest. 

It appears that the Russians have also intimated that there can be 
no Russian embargo as long as the Rumanian is uncertain (the Russian 
supply to Italy is the second biggest). The oil sanction could therefore 
hardly be enforced before the end of February and could not be decisive 
before the Abyssinian rains begin afresh. 

Telegrams to our contemporary denied the accuracy of these 
statements, but on December 14 the “ Diplomatic Corres- 
pondent””’ re-affirmed them. The oil sanctionists are now 
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divided into two groups—those who would be willing to 
pass resolutions at Geneva which could lead to no results 
and those who all along have been aiming at a British war 
with Italy, either in German interests or simply out of a blind 
desire to fight at all costs on behalf of the Geneva system. 


CHIEF among the inverted Jingoes who want to push Britain 
towards a suicidal policy is Doctor Temple, the Archbishop 
of York, who has been, since the War, a 
violent pacifist. His latest utterance is stag- 
gering. He was widely reported in the Press 
to have made the following outrageous statement in an 
interview in New York early last month :— 

It may be necessary to have another great and horrible war in order 
to establish the efficacy of the League of Nations. . . . Just as it took the 
last war to create the League, so it might require another conflict to 
consolidate the League’s position. 

This reads like lunacy, but it is probably only prompted by 
vanity. The real object of the violent and very foolish 
phrases we have quoted seems to be to conceal the fact that 
the Archbishop of York has been mistaken all along in his 
view that the League of Nations would bring peace to the 
world. Sooner than say, as a more humble and candid man 
would do, that his hopes have been deceived and his beliefs 
mistaken, he is ready to advocate plunging the world into 
another crucible of pain, one in which his own country would 
be a chief sufferer. The Church Times certainly does not 
exaggerate when it speaks of the Archbishop’s statement as 
. . disconcerting. It seems to suggest that the Great War 
was worth while because it brought the League into existence.” 


The Inverted 
Jingoes 


Tuer Italian press has not failed to take note of the vehement 
campaign conducted by the British episcopate against Italy. 
They have seen the attack increase in violence, 
and they have realized that the leader of it 
is the Primate. As Italians do not believe that the Reverend 
and learned Doctor Lang is ignorant of conditions in Abys- 
sinia, nor would they dream of supposing that he could 
imagine that half a League could coerce a great power, they 
do nct think his championship of the Abyssinian cause comes 
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so much from his love of Ethiopia, or his belief in the League, 
as from his hatred of Rome. ‘“ The attack of the English 
Bishops and Clergy,” said one writer recently, “ against 
Italy is theological, it comes from the old Protestant hatred 
of Catholicism, it is Geneva against Rome.” We do not know 
what the Archbishop will feel about this, nor how he will 
view himself in the Geneva gown with which he has been 
invested, along with the other splendidly garbed and cere- 
moniously installed English Bishops, but if we go to the root 
of the matter we are not sure that the Italian pressmen are 
not right, and that the fire and fury of the Church of England 
over this matter has not its roots in anti-Roman bias. There 
is something galling to them in the mere existence of a Pope 
who will insist on calling them “* Protestants ’’ when they are 
busy proving to the whole world that, except in regard to 
discipline, they are “Catholic” in doctrine and costume. 
Perhaps, too, deep down in the hearts of the clergy is the 
old core of the resistance to foreign domination and the 
beginning of a fear that they have not recently done their 
duty to their countrymen in teaching them that no effort 
will be needed in the future to preserve England or its Church. 
Perhaps their consciences are at last stirring, and that they 
will, after this affair is over, realize that what they can 
influence is the religion of British men and women, 
and that the foreign policies of foreign peoples are beyond 
their control. 


WHEN the history of our time comes to be written, the self- 
restraint and dignity of the Italians during the last three 

aa months will surely have praise. They have 
mae Seve faced the world siege organized by Great 
Britain with perfect calm. Their privations are consider- 
able, even the schools and hospitals are unheated in this 
bitter weather. The Italian people knew that the British 
Government was responsible for their trouble, yet not a 
single act of discourtesy has occurred to any English traveller. 
The discipline Italians have imposed upon themselves has 
given an example of fortitude to the world. Signor Mussolini 
himself has increased his stature. We knew before that 
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he was an organizer and a gifted ruler. Now we can see 
that he is more than this. He has shed his mistakes—his 
method of approaching the Abyssinian question could be 
seriously criticized—and he has shown himself a consummate 
tactician and one possessing the infinite patience of great 
statesmanship. From the moment he called the League 
bluff he has never made a slip. When the suggested peace 
terms were handed to him in Rome on December 11, he 
thanked the British and French ambassadors for the spirit 
in which their Governments had worked. He said no more 
at the time. He had no intention of accepting offers which 
might be withdrawn. The cards were in his hands. The 
League had not hung together. He had known that it 
would not. He had known that fifty nations, sixteen of 
which are without armies, navies or air forces to speak of, 
and many of which would be powerless to take action, could 
talk at Geneva till all was blue without harming Italy. He 
acted on that knowledge. He knew that France would 
never precipitate a world war. He knew that the British 
Navy could not hold the Mediterranean route alone. Now 
the world knows what he knew, may the British Government 
remember the object lesson they have just had, at the cost 
of a deep humiliation to the British nation. 


OnE outlet for people who sympathise very deeply with the 
preservation of Abyssinian rule over the territories of the 

newly-formed Ethiopian Empire is to collect 
for Red Cross ar for Abyssinia. 
it so happens that the writer is acquainted with a wealthy 
man, himself a skilled surgeon and _ first-rate doctor, 
who loaded his yacht with all that medical science and 
surgical necessity could require and started off, directly 
the war was threatened, for Addis Ababa, where he arrived 
to offer his services and the large quantity of medical stores 
he had brought to the Abyssinian authorities. He was 
received with blank surprise. ‘‘ None of that is necessary,” 
he was told, ‘‘ we leave this matter to the women. After 
them come the hyenas.” No doubt, by the end of the war, 
if it goes on long enough, a few Abyssinians may learn to 
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benefit by such Red Cross units as reach them. The Mansion 
House meetings, however, show how totally inexperienced in 
savage warfare are those who collect the money and send 
out doctors and stores. Savages are either killed or they get 
up and walk away with their wounds, however terrible. 
Any one accustomed to Soudanese or Indian frontier warfare 
could tell us that. Speeches made at a meeting at the Mansion 
House on December 12 showed how little the people who 
wished to show their sympathy with Abyssinia could visualise 
the nature of savage warfare. It is to be hoped that there 
is some one somewhere behind this affair who knows more 
than appears. The doctors who are going out to Abyssinia 
ought to know what they are in for. The people who send 
them will be all right, they will stay in London making them- 
selves busy with any trouble that is going and in any way 
that comes to their hand. But the doctors and other officers 
of the ambulances will have a rough and quite unexpected 
time among the Abyssinians unless they are left, as it most 
likely, at Addis Ababa to take care of any sick or wounded 
Europeans who may be there. 


WHEN we went to press last month the separation of five 
northern Chinese provinces and their constitution into an 

autonomous government had been demanded 
name Goes Op by Japan. This bloc has not yet materialized, 
but two provinces, Hopei and Chahar, have broken off from 
the body politic of China and have set up for themselves 
under Japanese patronage. They will be governed by a 
political council. The American Secretary of State, Mr. 
Cordell Hull, uttered a cry of distress in Washington on 
December 5 about American interests in Northern China, 
and he made a “nine power” bid for British support on 
the eve of the Conference at which Japan is claiming parity 
with other great naval Powers. If this parity is not granted 
Japan will bow herself out of the Naval Conference and 
play a game alone. It is disquieting to learn from American 
sources that the British are now believed to be taking their 
diplomatic orders from Washington. One of the greatest 
mistakes ever made by this country was when we dropped 
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the certainty of our alliance with Japan to chase the illusion 
of a friendship with the U.S.A., which the latter country 
cannot give us owing to the strong anti-British feeling of 
the American people. Japan has managed without us, but 
she would have been all the better for our company and 
support, and we are losing our position in China thanks to 
our short-sighted action. The new Government at Nanking, 
for example, is not under the influence of Great Britain, as 
it might have been had we not allowed the follies of Mr. 
Curtis and his Chatham House to prevail, but under the 
influence of Japan. In a Cabinet of 10 six are Japanese 
trained. Two of the remainder were educated in Berlin. 
Only one, Admiral Chen-Shao-Kuan, has come under 
English influence—he served in the British Navy. When 
the follies of our recent Far Eastern policy are realized let 
us hope we shall be able to salve something from the wreck. 


THE Naval Conference was opened in London on November 8 
by Mr. Baldwin. In an atmosphere of unreality the delegates 

of Great Britain, France, Italy, the U.S.A. and 
ae acl Japan made their preliminary statements. 

This atmosphere was due to the fact that the 
whole European scene has changed with the heavy re- 
armament of Germany and the appearance of pocket battle- 
ships. There is more actuality in the discussion of naval 
requirements in the Eastern Pacific, where Japan asks for 
equality and the U.S.A. opposes it, and Great Britain 
points out that equality between her and Japan gives 
the latter country, which only has one sea to keep, 
superiority over us who should guard the seven seas. 


Italy and France inside the Conference and Germany | 


and Russia outside it all want to know whether they are 
also to build to parity with Great Britain. The whole debate 
is unreal and belongs to the MacDonald period of our history. 
These conferences irritate everyone and decide nothing. 
Moreover, the word of certain Powers is not worth the paper 
it is written on. Let us get away from all these costly and 
dangerous shams and let each country, in consultation with 
its friends and allies, decide how best to defend its own 
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possessions. We have said that these conferences belong to 
the MacDonald period. The shadow of MacDonaldism is 
still upon many of our Government departments, hence our 
disregard of our own interests in the Pacific in favour of 
fancy American schemes and plots. When we realize what 
the schemers and plotters have cost the Empire, it is hoped 
that we shall get back to the good old plan of our keeping 
breath to cool our own porridge. 


MonsteuR Lava, the French Premier, is a great parlia- 
mentarian, and his skill in evading the traps set for him by 

his opponents commands the respect of all 
dln observers. When the Chamber met it was 

predicted that the Ministry would fall over 
one of the two great fences which lay across its track. The 
first was the debate on the deflationary policy of the Govern- 
ment which, in upholding the Gold Standard, have undoubt- 
edly increased the difficulties of French manufacturers and 
the poverty of French workmen. The other was the question 
of the Leagues; Monsieur Laval triumphed in the matter of 
the franc, securing two votes of confidence. The question of 
the Leagues was believed to be more dangerous for him. The 
Socialist combination known as the Front Populaire demanded 
the dissolution of the immensely powerful body known as 
the Croix de Feu, and of other bodies either Fascist or monarch- 
ist in intention. After the debate opened on December 6 a 
very unexpected thing occurred, Monsieur Ybarnégaray, a 
Basque deputy, and the intimate friend and colleague of 
Colonel de la Rocque, who commands the Croix de Feu, got 
up and offered on behalf of the association to disarm this 
great body of men, over 700,000 strong, if the various other 
leagues and bodies would also disarm. No one, he said, in 
France should carry arms save those authorized by the 
Government to do so. What Monsieur Ybarnégaray says, 
goes. The astonished Socialists agreed, and the séance ended 
by the tabling of three projects of law to forbid the carrying 
of arms by unauthorized persons. It was the intention of 
M. Laval that these laws should be administered by the Court 
of Justice. The Socialist Deputy, M. Blum, leader of the 
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disruptive forces in France, could not endure the thought of 
so democratic a proceeding. The Bills were amended by the 
Front Populaire. Ministers were to have the right to disarm 
French citizens by decree and without taking them a 
French justice. 


Notutne has been more misunderstood in England than the 
great organization called the Croix de Feu. Formed to uphold 
; law and order and to bring discipline back to 
+ aaa” public life in France, it has no subversive 
political aims. Colonel de la Rocque has no 
intention of upsetting the Republic, but he wants to see a 
stable and orderly Government and to help his country to 
escape from perpetual crises. Communists who desire revolu- 
tion—many of them come from Germany—are known to have 
secret stores of arms and to be ready to use them. The Croix 
de Feu have no such arsenals. Part of the purpose of their 
organization would be achieved once the enemies of order 
had their chief means of mischief removed. M. Ybarnégaray 
stated in the Chamber that the membership of the Associa- 
tion controlled by Colonel de la Rocque exceeded 700,000. 
This figure had not hitherto been known. It is a tremendous 
body of men for one man to direct, especially when, as is 
the case, the organization is known to be in first-rate order, 
and to be wholly independent of Government services. The 
Croix de Feu pride themselves on using neither the post, 
telegraph or telephone when they make their arrangements. 
These are all made through their own channels of com- 
munication. M. Laval is the first Prime Minister to have 
used this force to help to preserve order in support of the 
police, hence the bitterness of the Blums and the restiveness 
of M. Herriot’s supporters. Paris correspondents of the 
London newspapers are predicting the fall of M. Laval’s 
Ministry. Perhaps we may quote a remark made by a non- 
political friend of the French Premier to the writer in 
November: ‘ Laval tombera quand il voudra—pas avant.” 


THE mining dispute is still with us and still serious as we 
go to press. The miners issued a manifesto about their 
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starvation wages, the accuracy of which the owners were 
able to dispute. ‘If 53 shifts per week be taken as what a 
> man might reasonably be expected to work 
a in times of normal trade, it will be seen 
that the average weekly earnings of workers 
at the coal-face (including boys and youths) would be 62s., 
including allowances ”’ (our italics). The claim of the miners 
is for an increase of 2s. a day. This would cost the industry 
183 million pounds a year—ls. 10d. per ton of saleable coal. 
When this statement was published the men’s representatives 
shifted their ground from “starvation” to “national 
negotiations’? which they demand. They left the question 
of “average wages”? and gave instances of low wages in 
certain coalfields. Durham in particular is cited. There is 
no doubt that wages in many places are low and that until 
more coal is consumed these low wages will be the alternative 
to closing certain pits. When things get back to normal 
between Italy and ourselves, it is hoped that we shall find 
that country once more a large purchaser of our coal, but a 
market once lost is hard to regain and delays should be 
avoided. Captain Crookshank (Minister for Mines) spoke in a 
recent debate in the House of Commons on schemes for 
common selling. These are not easy to arrange, and they 
further tighten the Socialist bands on an industry that has 
already suffered a good deal from them. 


PRESIDENT Masaryk of Czechoslovakia resigned his high 
office on December 14. In a very brief statement he made 
known his reasons for going, indicated the 
policy his country should pursue and desig- 
nated his successor. 

“The office of President of the Republic,” he said, “is difficult 
and responsible and therefore demands one’s full strength. I see this 
office is getting beyond my strength and wish to be relieved of it. 

“‘T have been elected President of the Republic four times. That 
gives me the right to ask the Czechoslovak nation and our fellow 
citizens of other nationalities to keep in mind that States are preserved 
by the ideals out of which they were born. I myself have not 
forgotten them. 

“You need a good foreign policy and at home justice for all citizens 
of whatever nationality they may be. 


President 
Masaryk 
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“IT recommend Dr. Benes as my successor. I have worked with 
him and know him. I am confident that all will go well.” 
(Morning Post report.) 

The retiring President of Czechoslovakia has had a wonderful 
life. Chief architect of his country’s independence, he has 
been able to retain the affection of his people and to keep 
their policy on wise lines. One of our contemporaries 
specializes in competitions where brief literary exercises are 
rewarded. We suggest that ex-President Masaryk’s seventy- 
two word manifesto sets a new standard of excellence. 


In the last thirty years there have been two great betrayals 
of trust on the part of the British Government. The first 
was when the British people of South Africa 

te were handed over to the tender mercies of the 
Boers, with the result that the Union Jack 

has ceased to fly over that Dominion and that 800,000 British 
are deprived of their citizenship in the Empire. The second 
and more awful betrayal was that consummated in the Irish 
“Treaty” of 1921, when 300,000 loyal subjects of King 
George were delivered up without appeal to gunmen who 
had intimidated certain politicians in England by their threats. 
The lot of these unfortunates has been hard. Their crime 
was loyalty and a revulsion from the murderous savagery of 
the rebellion. That they are not forgotten here was shown 
by the annual meeting in London on December 5 of the Irish 
Loyalist Imperialist Federation, when Colonel Gretton and 
Mr. J. H. Morgan, K.C., were the principal speakers. The 
situation they described is appalling. Colonel Gretton said : 
“The policy of the Free State Government for years has been 

a steady process towards breaking the British connection. The 
economic war has not hurt Great Britain to any large extent. It is 
unfortunately the agriculturists of the Free State who are bearing 

the burden. Our fellow-subjects there have been stripped of the 
safeguards upon which they relied, and they feel that the general 
policy of the Free State Government is to drive out of Southern Ireland 

the English influences which still remain. The feeling of uncertainty— 

the feeling that they are not getting a fair deal—is becoming more 
widespread amongst those who have hitherto been supporters of the 


British Crown and the British connection in the Free State.” —(Belfast 
News Letter.) 
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He might have put the matter even more strongly, but his 
moderation is well known. 


It is not as if the result of the 1921 Treaty had not been 
foreseen. Readers who remember, or who will look at our 
’ old files, will see hundreds of warnings as to 
ne J what would happen, and Lord Carson foresaw 
every single consequence of the great surrender. 
Mr. Morgan reminded his hearers of this : “‘ Ireland now 
is living on a diet of hate,” and he described Mr. de Valera’s 
present proposals as “absurd and impudent.” The author 
of these precious plans can move nowhere without an armed 
escort and nineteen detectives. 

“ There could no question of negotiation on Mr. De Valera’s absurd 
and impudent proposal for an independent republic externally asso- 
ciated with the Empire. They were not going to accept as partner a 
country whose rulers not only repudiated all allegiance to the King, 
but lost no opportunity of insulting him. 

“ Referring to the scheme for a form of association with ‘ that 
Naboth’s vineyard, the Six Counties,’ ultimately leading to a Federal 
Union with the Free State, Mr. Morgan said, ‘ Whoever thought 
of that must be quite mad. If ever independence comes we are not 
going to admit that Northern Ireland is any less foreign to the Free 
State than Great Britain itself, and Northern Ireland will not hear 
of it.’ 

Any British Government which agreed to the surrender of naval 
establishments at Berehaven and Queenstown would not last 24 hours. 
Britain was not going to clear out of those Irish ports any more than 
she would abandon Ulster. 

Ireland was Britain’s heel of Achilles. In time of war her coasts 
offered bases for submarines which, in the hands of an enemy, would be 
fatal to Britain’s food supply. He hoped the British Government 
would refuse even to discuss any such proposals as had been reported, 
and that no British Minister would go to Dublin again.”—(Northern 
Whig. Our italics.) 

Mr. Morgan also pointed out that the British Government 
could deal a serious blow to Mr. de Valera’s schemes if they 
passed an immigration act—similar in law to those by which 
the Dominions controlled immigration—which limited the 
numbers of Irish Free Staters entering this country. Such 
an act would certainly be welcomed in Scotland, where the 
Irish immigrant is often undesired. The Conservative Party, 
when they consented to support Mr. Lloyd George’s Jrish 
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surrender, imperilled more than the safety of 300,000 Irish 
Loyalists ; they imperilled the whole British Empire. There 
is a third betrayal—that of India—which is not yet con- 
summated. 


SrncE the war Great Britain has been served by Ministers 
who have cultivated the habit of surrender. One of the 
; troubles brought upon us by our handling 
—— of of the Italo-Abyssinian question was general 
disturbance in Cairo. Mobs have created 
disorders, students have rioted and agitators have 
egged them on. Under pressure of a forced storm of this 
kind the 1923 Egyptian constitution has been restored by 
King Fuad with the consent of British Ministers. It is 
always a mistake to yield to disorder, and this constitution, 
which was found to be unworkable, was abolished in 1930 
by King Fuad, who took over the powers of parliament. 
But an even more serious step is contemplated. The triumph- 
ant rioters are now asking for more, and they demand that 
Britain shall negotiate a Treaty with Egypt on the lines of the 
MacDonald draft Treaty of 1930. This would be a matter 
of the very gravest consequence to the British Empire. 
Speaking on December 13 at a public gathering, Lord Lloyd, 
the last of the great British pro-consuls, said that he must 
utter a warning— 

“to negotiate a Treaty in the entirely altered circumstances of to-day 
and particularly in view of the critical and altered strategical situation 
which has arisen in the Mediterranean during the last few months— 

that is entirely another and very much graver matter. 

“Let it not be forgotten that the terms of the 1930 draft Treaty 
not only terminated our military occupation of Egypt and abandoned 
all foreign interests in Egypt to Egyptian politicians, but under it 
we would entirely surrender the safety and freedom of those minorities 
in Egypt who look alone to us for protection.” 

Lord Lloyd was High Commissioner for Egypt until 1929. 

He was soaked in knowledge of the Near East for years 
before he became the ruler of that country. No one is wiser 
or more balanced in judgment than this great public servant, 
who has been kept from serving a country which sorely needs 
such men by the jealousy felt of his talents. Now that the 
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country is “‘ coming to,” we hope that his splendid gifts will 
once more be used. 


PARLIAMENT was shorn of its ceremonial opening on Decem- 
ber 3 by the lamented death of Princess Victoria. The 
speech from the Throne was according to 
plan and had no salient points. The new 
House of Commons is much better balanced 
than the last. The whole atmosphere is changed. Gone is 
the air of a pleasant debating society which pervaded the 
House for four years, and was only momentarily dispelled 
during the livelier intervals of the Debate on the Government 
of India Bill. The Socialists are one hundred stronger, and 
their dreadful fluency of complaints, real and imaginary, in 
regard to domestic affairs, which alone influence them— 
Geneva apart—gives the impression that it might continue 
for ever without a single constructive idea. One aspect of 
the new Parliament is worthy of note. The overwhelming 
number of young men now in the House of Commons are Con- 
servative ; the bulk of the Socialist Party are elderly Trade 
Union Leaders, with an occasional younger face in their 
midst. The Liberals have reached the stage where it is 
pleasanter to reflect on the days of Free Trade than to trouble 
the mind in regard to present realities. There are only a 
handful of them. Their raison détre is still Free Trade 
propaganda—they are leaderless, and without a rank and 
file; dry as dust, the lot of them. A refreshing contrast 
is to be found in Mr. A. P. Herbert, the new Member for 
Oxford University, whose maiden speech came like a draught 
of fresh air into a stuffy and over-heated room. Otherwise 
the changes have not been as great as was at one time 
expected. Most of the faces are familiar; so, incidentally, 
are the speeches. There is one new aspect, however, for 
which the Election is responsible. Before it there was a 
Minister without a Portfolio; after it there is still a Minister 
without a Portfolio, and two Ministers without Constituencies 
as well. In the lobbies there is some talk of amalgamation. 
It has been suggested that the Ministers without Constitu- 
encies should become the Ministers without Portfolios, which 
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might enable someone to move that the Ministers without 
Portfolios and without Constituencies should also be without 
salaries. It is thought that if this suggestion could be carried 
out, interest in maintaining the present position would be 
diminished. 


THE Chinese Exhibition opened last month at Burlington 
House will be remembered as one of the main events of 1935. 
The bewildering number of objects of art of 
Exhibition all ages from a country so alien to ours as 
China has daunted some of those who have 
attempted to understand the objects shown without any 
previous preparation. Publishers and newspapers have alike 
been enterprising, and great efforts have been made to 
educate our western eyes and minds to the knowledge of what 
the Chinese artists and craftsmen have tried to express. Of 
these efforts we mention two. They are both contained in 
books that are not aggressively learned. One is by a China- 
man, The Chinese Eye, an Interpretation of Chinese Painting, 
by Chiang Yee, published by Methuen (7s. 6d.). It is an 
attempt to tell us something about a vast subject by a man 
who himself is soaked in it. He endeavours to show us his 
country as he himself sees it. The other book is Chinese Art, 
by Arnold Silcock, Oxford University Press (Milford, 6s.). 
This is, without exception, the best brief guide book to a 
great subject we have ever seen. The amount of information 
given in a small space is staggering, yet it is never for a 
moment redundant or difficult to digest. Everything is 
there and just where it is wanted. Through all this vast 
ocean of facts the course of a steady and simple narrative 
flows. The book is readable, the illustrations are adequate. 
Everyone who reads Chinese Art will have a better under- 
standing of China than before. No one, hitherto ignorant 
of the Far East and its culture, should go to Burlington 
House without first reading Mr. Silcock’s admirable stuly. 


Ir is one of the features of British internationalists that 
they ignore everything about foreign countries and their 
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inhabitants. They treat with contempt evidence which does 
not support their own views, and they insist more than any 

other Britons that the British view—or, rather, 
a oo their version of it—must prevail. The idea 

that those dagoes”’ have minds and 
wills of their own never appears to enter into their minds, 
nor do they realize with what dislike and suspicion this attitude 
of patronage and domination is regarded abroad. ‘ What, 
Great Britain unable to get her own way at Geneva?” 
cried a Pacifist newspaper when it was revealed that all the 
League countries were not prepared to stop sending oil to 
Italy. This is typical of a certain state of mind all too 
common here. ‘‘ We will show other countries what is 
right and noble, and they will at once bow to our superior 
morality.” Dickens drew the portrait of these people in 
Mr. Podsnap, who, like them, had no doubt at all of his 
superiority to all foreigners. An instance of Podsnappery 
occurred during the week-end of December 14-16, when a 
delegation from the League of Nations Union went to Paris 
to attend the Federation of the League of Nations Unions. 
The theory of this Federation is that every nation supports 
a similar body to the one here. The fact being that except 
in Britain and certain Dominions such societies exist only 
in name, they have no membership to speak of. We are 
told that certain well-known French personages attended 
this meeting, M. Paul Boncour, who is desirous of upsetting 
M. Laval, among the number, and the chief British delegate 
addressed a public meeting on December 15. Now if the 
Pacifist personages who do these things knew anything about 
foreign countries—or even about their own—they would 
realize that the way to create suspicion between nations is 
for them to carry on political propaganda in each other’s 
countries. We are told that further efforts of this kind will 
be made by the same British Pacifists. We do not suppose 
that they value the good name of their country, or the 
relations between England and France, but they might pause 
if they reflected how much more unpopular than it already 
is the League of Nations Union will become in France as 
the result of their efforts, 
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Princess Victoria, the King’s sister, passed away on 
December 3. The public had had no idea that she was 
seriously ill, although she lived a retired life 
and was known to be delicate. The second 
of King Edward’s daughters, she remained 
unmarried, devoting her life to her parents, and remaining 
after her father’s death the constant companion of Queen 
Alexandra. In the far away years when she and her two 
sisters were children they used to drive out every day with 
their mother, then Princess of Wales. Those old enough to 
remember the daily pageant of the lovely Princess’s progress 
through Hyde Park can remember the three young girls 
with their fair hair worn very long, sitting in a row opposite 
their mother in the barouche. All other carriages in the Park 
were lined up against the railings on each side so as to leave 
the way clear for the splendid turnout in which the royal 
ladies took their daily airing. They drove along at a 
spanking pace, the Princess of Wales bowing to members 
of her personal acquaintance as she caught sight of them. 
She never seemed to miss anybody, her steady blue eyes 
found everyone she knew, and with a little formal bow and a 
friendly smile she acknowledged her acquaintances. In her 
dancing days, when she was younger, the gilded youth, who 
were her partners, used to stand at the corner of Rotten 
Row to see her enter the Park, and in those days her first 
bow was always made to them. Princess Victoria did not 
have the joyous youth of her mother, who never seemed 
to grow old. Her health was never good, she suffered from 
headaches, but perhaps, because of the quiet nature of her 
- life, her friendship was all the more valued by those who 
were near her. The loss of his sister was deeply felt by the 
King. He was devoted to her and no day passed without 
his talking to her on the telephone. Princess Victoria was 
buried on December 7 at St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. The 
King and Queen, the King of Denmark, and the King and 
Queen of Norway attended. 


Princess 
Victoria 


HayDEN Corry, of “‘ mellifluous voice,” is dead, and another 
~ of the. very few remaining links with the musical comedy 
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of the ‘nineties is snapped. He might easily, but for his 
love of music and the stage, have been lost to the multitude, 

for it was intended in his early years that he 
should follow his father’s as a dentist 
—an occupation, clearly, which, useful as it unquestionably 
is, would have brought less enjoyment to his patients than 
the undiluted pleasure that his art and personal charm 
brought to countless thousands in the theatre. It is true 
that his desertion of the chair and the forceps for the stage 
distressed his father immeasurably—a disappointment from 
which he never completely recovered—but what was loss 
to dentistry was gain to the great theatre-going public. 
Hayden Coffin, gallant and debonair, in An Artist’s Model, 
The Geisha, A Greek Slave, San Toy and A Country Girl, was 
an infinitely more satisfying creature than if he had merely 
been a man in a white jacket with an operating chair and a 
drill. Let us think of him, then, with happy recollections, 
singing as he alone could sing, “Queen of My Heart 
To-night.”” He was, perhaps, a symbol of that rich era of 
musical comedy in England in the ’nineties—an era when 
we were unblushingly English, sang without apology the 
choruses of ‘“‘Tommy Atkins”’ and other patriotic songs, 
applauded a naval or military uniform on the stage, and 
were untainted by an “internationalism” that in its way 
has potentialities more dangerous than the healthy imper- 
ialism which had reached its zenith when Hayden Coffin 
was singing to us. To-day we have, unhappily, no one 
quite like Hayden Coffin and nothing like the musical comedies 
in which he and his fellows used to delight us. It was a 
strange form of entertainment, that musical comedy of the ~ 
‘nineties. It sprang, spontaneously, it seemed, from the 
Madame Favart and La Mascotte of the French and from our 
own Gilbert and Sullivan, and flowered in the works of Sidney 
Jones, Ivan Caryll, Lionel Monckton and Leslie Stuart. It 
was nonsense, perhaps, but it was wholesome and agreeable 
nonsense that brought relaxation and enjoyment even to 
judges, bishops, admirals and major-generals off duty. 
England was a good place to live in in those days, and instead 
of worrying ourselves unduly about the muck-raking of — 
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Austrian psycho-analysts and the mischief-making of inter- 
nationally-minded pacifists we rested secure behind a strong 
Navy and an efficient, if small, Army ; flung ourselves back 
luxuriously in a hansom cab, and hummed ‘‘ Why should we 
wait till to-morrow ?” and “ Keep off the grass” while the 
horse’s hoofs clattered merrily homewards down the Hay- 
market or along the Embankment. 


In his History of British Civilization Dr. Wingfield Stratford 
a few years ago trounced poor old Leslie Stuart—begetter of 
countless delightful tunes—for his “ Soldiers 
of the Queen,” “‘a song,” he protested, “ in 
which all that was crudest and most ignoble in 
the spirit of this time (1897) found perfect expression.” 
Well, at least England could take a legitimate pride in her 
armed forces and their achievements in those days. Where 
are our patriotic songs to-day ? And where are our musical 
comedies of the rich old vintage ? Is it so much a matter for 
congratulation that, having cast off (as some would like to 
think) our “ignoble”’ imperialism and got drunk on the 
pure milk of Geneva, we no longer sing “ Soldiers of the 
King,” but rather croon “I got a someone crazy for me,” 
or “* Yes, Sir, there’s a rainbow round my shoulder ” ? English 
musical comedy at its best flourished at the time when our 
imperial prestige was at its height. If the period produced 
“Soldiers of the King” and ‘“ Tommy Atkins,” it also 
produced a group of musical comedies that reflected the 
happy spirit of the time. It is not altogether fantastic to 
say that in the entertainments of a people may be seen some- 
thing of their mentality, and in the works of the great musical 
comedy period when Hayden Coffin was gladdening our 
hearts we may find, looking backward, evidence of a strong 
and gay national spirit. It is a melancholy thought that 
to-day, with all the encouragement of the B.B.C. and all the 
activities of the schools and colleges of music, we have no 
composer who, in the realm of light music, can hold a candle 
to Sidney Jones, Lionel Monckton, Ivan Caryll or Leslie 
Stuart. If anyone should challenge this, let him turn to the 
scores of The Geisha, San Toy or Florodora, and see who 
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can match them in this year of grace and enlightenment. 
Most of those who acted and sang in them are no more. 
We think of them with affection and happy recollection, and 
of none of them with a greater depth of those sentiments 
than Hayden Coffin. 


Most of us are connected with some school or other, either 
through young relatives or friends, and no subject is more 

often discussed than the merits of this or that 
— nae public or preparatory school. While good 

schools do not seek press notices, it may per- 
haps be permissable sometimes to call attention to an out- 
standing feature in one of them, particularly when the venture 
is a new one. A few years ago the Governors of the oldest 
school in England, King’s School, Canterbury, boldly moved 
their Junior School out of the crowded Canterbury street 
where it was, a couple of miles away into the country to Sturry 
Court, which was given to them in memory of Lord Milner. 
There alongside his little Tudor house they built a fine up-to- 
date school, so well designed and planned that it adds to rather 
than detracts from the beauty of the place, which is now 
known as Milner Court. Here some sixty boys are educated. 
Most of them go on to King’s School, while others are destined 
for bigger public schools and go to them in due course. The 
Governors were very fortunate to find for their new venture 
Mr. Ralph Juckes, a headmaster capable of creating a great 
tradition. The general education of this preparatory school 
is admirable, French is taught unusually well, and the literary 
and art education is good. We print elsewhere a letter from 
Mr. Edward Knoblock, as good a judge as exists, on a play he 
recently saw acted. Private theatricals can be the most 
demoralising and time wasting things in the world, but 
theatricals such as those at Milner Court are an education 
in themselves, and the most enormous fun into the bargain. 
The oldest school in England can be congratulated in every 
way upon its enterprising and modern spirit. Who, looking 
at Milner Court, can say that our old foundations fail to march 
with the times ? 


| | 
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Str SAMUEL Hoarz’s resignation was made public on Decem- 
ber 18. It was not, however, until the evening of December 22 
that his successor’s name was announced. 


+ New Rumour had said that Sir Austen Chamberlain 
com ll would be the man, but when the new Foreign 


Secretary was gazetted he proved to be Mr. 
Anthony Eden. The post of Minister of League of Nations 
Affairs was at the same time abolished. He will not, there- 
fore, labour under the terrible drawback—it broke Sir Samuel 
Hoare—of a colleague employed to counter his policy. In 
the past Mr. Eden has been one of those who made great play 
with “‘ League” talk. Under the stern glances of the pacifist 
bogey-men he will no doubt emit for awhile the usual stuff 
about sheet anchors and key stones. But in due course Mr. 
Eden will be forced, as Sir Samuel Hoare was forced, to see 
the dangers of the situation in which false policy has landed 
Great Britain. He will be helped to this change of political 
direction by the general disillusionment of the House of 
Commons and country about the value of “ collective 
security.’ It will soon not raise a cheer when a Cabinet 
Minister strikes an attitude and utters a phrase about 
** Geneva, first, last, and all the time.’’ Even on December 19 
competent observers in the Press Gallery of the House of 


Commons believed that Sir Samuel Hoare would have won | 


had he divided the House on his policy. When therefore 
Mr. Eden realizes, as he soon must, not only that his country 
is running prodigious risks, but that the League is discredited 
and its exponents no longer admired, he will pick up the 
threads of negotiation where they were dropped last month, 
and will work for the only wise policy possible for Great 
Britain to pursue: that of restoring peace between Italy 
and Abyssinia by negotiation. 
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MILITARY AVIATION PROBLEMS 


THE British taxpayer is to-day being invited to concur in 
a policy of greatly increased expenditure on air armament, 
and although there is considerable evidence that this policy 
is sufficiently popular, the man in the street knows so little 
about the potentialities and the limitations of aircraft, and so 
little concerning the laws governing their construction, main- 
tenance, and useful life, that certain notes on the subject 
may not be out of place. 

The matter is complicated by the fact of the close inter- 
relation between civil and military flying, which places us 
to-day in a somewhat similar position with regard to aircraft 
as was the world of Queen Elizabeth’s day with regard to 
ships. Just as in the sixteenth century any ocean-going ship 
was a potential fighting ship, so to-day any airworthy aircraft 
of reasonable range is of potential military value; though 
it is comforting to realise that this state of affairs is not likely 
to persist, any more than it persisted with regard to ships. 

For the last two hundred years sea power has been 
regarded as an essential condition for the safety and pre- 
servation of Great Britain and her Colonies, and nothing in 
these modern days has arisen to stultify that view. Unfor- 
tunately, however, there must now be added another essential 
condition: that of air power. Great Britain, as the greatest 
land-owner in the world, has the greatest length of empire 
communications to preserve, and is, in addition, of all great 
countries in the world the most vulnerable to air attack. 

It is now nearly twenty years since we experienced air 
war, and although strategical and tactical questions have not 
altered in that time, yet material has altered very con- 
siderably, and the whole subject of defence against aerial 
attack has had to be reviewed and modified accordingly. 
During the last war the enemy chose as far as possible cloud- 
less and moon-illuminated nights for his air raids on London. 
If another war arises, he will probably choose cloudy and 
dark nights, and since these preponderate during at least 
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half the year he will be able to come far oftener. The chief 
reason for the change is the improvement in night navigation. 
“Instrument flying” and “ wireless directional flying,” 
though somewhat laboriously acquired arts, have arrived. 

During the last war London was the principal objective 
of enemy air raids directed against the civil population, and 
the reason for this was by no means entirely that London was 
considered the most valuable target, but that it was easily 
the most valuable target attainable by enemy aircraft of 
that day. The range of aircraft capable of carrying a useful 
load is now greatly increased, and any future enemy is likely 
to disperse his efforts to include all our bigger centres of 
population and production. Besides the extra damage 
inflicted, he would thereby render the task of our defending 
squadrons even more difficult than it was in 1914-1918. 

Whether we possess one thousand, or ten thousand, inter- 
ceptor fighters, we cannot deny even London alone to a 
bombing enemy. This does not infer that expense incurred 
on interceptor fighters, also on the essential adjuncts—ground 
defence guns and searchlights—is wasted. By a satisfactory 
provision of these units we can, at least, so adequately defend 
ourselves during most of the daylight hours and on cloudless 
nights, as to make enemy attack costly to themselves and 
render the attainment of serious military damage uncertain. 
This is the limit to which the defence may aspire, and for 
the following reasons. The effective targets for our fighters 
and guns and searchlights are small, and are moving at high 
speed ; therefore they must be visible before they can be 
engaged. The effective targets for the bombers, on the 
contrary, are large and stationary, and do not necessarily 
require to be seen before being attacked. It is obvious which 
side is going to score most points. 

Granted, however, that we are going to make the best 
use possible of interceptor fighters, it will well be understood 
that the most acute consideration has been given to the type. 
Until quite recently, the theory was held that the most important 
considerations were rapid climb and high manceuvrability. 
The point of the former is obvious ; that of the latter remained 
with us as a lesson from the late war. Enemy bombing 
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aircraft in 1916-1918 were unwieldy and not structurally 
strong enough, nor were they designed for, aerobatic 
maneeuvre. Although they could reach a great height with 
their load of bombs, they were not particularly fast, and 
possessed indifferent fighting performance. Therefore, it 
was reasonable and desirable to use against them fighters 
which could, while continuing to manceuvre so as to present 
no more than a fleeting target themselves, maintain close 
contact with the enemy bomber while searching for its vitals 
with a stream of bullets. In order to permit these tactics, 
the speed of the Fighter was deliberately kept down to 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of potential enemy bombers. 

Untutored criticism, much of it from quarters which 
ought to have known better, has complained at the fact 
that while we could build a four hundred miles an hour 
seaplane for the Schneider Cup race, we were satisfied with 
single-seater fighters little, if any, faster than bombers. 
Of what use, however, would have been Fighters twice as 
fast as Bombers, when fighting tactics required that they 
should be able to maintain their position around the target 
aeroplane? In addition to the tactics involved, there 
remains another point of great importance regarding 
maneceuvrability. The limit of the pilot’s physical stamina 
for aerobatics has been reached. Very few pilots, and only 
these few when in good training, can execute severe turns at 
speeds in excess of two hundred miles an hour without 
temporarily “blacking out.” Finally, there is an aero- 
dynamical factor: as the speed of aircraft and the strength 
of controls and control surfaces, are increased ; the power 
of close manceuvrability is diminished. A loop or a roll 
can be executed in a far smaller compass in a compara- 
tively low-powered aeroplane than it can in one of high 
power (compare the respective performances on an un- 
banked corner of a slow car and a fast car, and recall 
the fact that in the air there is no opposing and assisting 
material banking). 

Now, therefore, that the speed and defensive properties 
of Bombers has reached a point which militates against the 
quality of high manoeuvrability which was formerly one of 
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the greatest assets of the single-seater fighter, this very increase 
of speed is being turned against the Bomber by employing 
against it far faster Fighters, which will, it is considered, 
make up for manceuvrable inefficiency by carrying more 
guns. They will be able to concentrate vastly increased 
fire along whichever line of attack their invaluable command 
of the initiative offers, and by the very nature of the Bomber’s 
defence being “all round,” they will possess superior fire to 
his at the selected point of attack. Now superior speed, 
within limits, will be a great advantage, since the single-seater 
Fighter will throw what amounts to salvo fire instead of trying 
to hold the enemy within his danger zone while pouring in a 
string of exploratory bullets from a single gun, or at most two. 

Although a ruthless enemy equipped with plenty of 
potential and service Bombers manned by practical cloud 
navigating crews could make things exceedingly unpleasant 
for us, he need not necessarily, however, have us at his mercy. 
He could be opposed in two ways. While maintaining 
sufficient interceptor Fighters and ground defence units to 
deny him his targets by day and fair night, we could attack 
him in the same way that he was attacking us; while at the 
same time ourselves going to ground during the dangerous 
hours when he might be overhead, unseen. Both com- 
batants would then have a certain amount of loss and damage 
to repair during daylight hours, but they could attend to 
this under a screen of visibility effective Fighters and ground 
guns. At first sight, Great Britain stands as good a chance 
of winning the inevitable war of attrition as any possible 
enemy country. 


Unfortunately, this is not quite correct, for both physical | 


and psychological reasons. 

Great Britain is, of all the Great Powers, the most vul- 
nerable to air attack. She offers the greatest variety of 
valuable large targets. As a small island closely contiguous 
to a continent, she offers the simplest problems of air 
navigation on a general scale, though not on a particular. 
In addition to the fact that when visible she is easily 


recognisable and identifiable, there is also the fact that, owing — 


to differences of temperature and atmospheric pressure over 
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land and water, even a general continental cloud system is 
liable to variation at either the continental or English coast- 
line. This would offer an enemy directing staff choice in 
strategical attack, while a commander of enemy bombers 
would frequently be in a position to make minor strategical 
and tactical variations. 

On the other hand, our attack problems are both more 
difficult and more conditioned. Where Great Britain has 
her nine-pins standing closely together in groups which are 
themselves only a small distance apart, the great continental 
powers have theirs dispersed. Unlike ours, the boundaries 
of individual continental countries are not clearly geo- 
graphically defined. From the air, one looks exactly like 
another. For every twenty square miles or so of Great 
Britain with the geographical features of which enemy pilots 
will be expected to be familiar, our pilots will require to be 
familiar with a hundred square miles. More important still, 
continental cloud systems do not offer the same combinations 
permitting “‘ pounce” attacks as do those enveloping this 
island. 

The psychological disadvantages of Great Britain are 
equally noticeable. The modern Englishman does not want 
to fight. Now that war has become the affair of whole civil 
populations, the Englishman wants to outlaw it. So strong 
are his feelings in the matter that he is prepared even to 
pay for peace, as the bill he cheerfully foots each year for the 
League of Nations, and innumerable conferences, bears 
witness. Therefore, the Englishman is unlikely to permit 
consideration of the only possible offensive—defensive reply 
to indiscriminate bombing attack, which is similar indis- 
criminate bombing attack—until he has himself suffered 
under it. This means that he is reluctant to bring himself 
to the point of building up a large fleet of bombers and 
potential bombers in time of peace. 

Mention has been made of “service”? and “ potential ” 
bombers. A service bomber is a fighting machine carrying 
guns, a trained crew and bomb-aiming apparatus, in addition 
to its load of bombs. There is however, another type of 
bomber, which may be called a “ potential”? bomber. This 
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is any aeroplane capable of carrying an excess disposable 
load over and above the necessary crew and fuel required to 
carry it to and from the bombing objective. Advances in 
bomb construction and increased knowledge of war gas have 
made it worth while to send away a valuable aeroplane and 
crew even with only four or five hundred pounds of bomb 
load. Since this type of machine is not equipped with 
bomb-aiming apparatus, which involves technical require- 
ments with regard to the carrying and releasing of bombs, 
in addition to sighting apparatus, they would only be of use 
for the indiscriminate bombing of large centres of population ; 
but it is exactly that type of bombing from which we have 
most to fear. 

Having regard to the jealous eye which everyone is 
keeping on the building of aircraft for war purposes, it is 
reasonable to assume that an enemy willing to bomb Great 
Britain will rely to a considerable extent on using commercial 
aircraft. Provided they have the necessary range and 
speed, such machines could accompany service bombers, 
on whom they would have to rely for protection. This is 
the more reasonable supposition since we are aware of the 
fact that most of this type of bombing would be done from 
the cover of clouds. It is interesting to note that the great 
Powers on the continent of Europe have continued through 
lean years to support the building of large and fast civil air- 
craft which would have no difficulty in cruising with their 
military brethren. This factor must be taken into con- 
sideration when decisions have to be made from time to time 
concerning the numbers of interceptor Fighters required in 
this country. 

British aircraft are built by private firms in competition 
with each other, and our national defence policy in times 
of international fair weather has gone little further than 
to encourage these firms to keep their plant and personnel 
ready at all times for expansion. The response they have 
been able to make during the last six months proves the 
value of excellent co-operative staff work during the pre- 
ceding years, when merely to mention the subject of Air 
Force expansion was to invite the indignant wrath of a 
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nation characteristically determined to regard the possibility 
of any future war as being as unbelievable as it is undoubtedly 
unpleasant. Although there are occasionally moments in the 
history of the world when a smile may be surprised on the 
face of a philosopher, yet one may, perhaps, be pardoned for 
pointing out that the risks we have run, and the reliance we 
have placed on the patriotic pride of craftsmanship inherent 
in the British aircraft industry, have been deplorably 
unstatesmanlike. 

The industry is now endeavouring to regain the nucleus 
of skilled design and construction staffs, which existed in 
1919 and which have been criminally wasted since—not by 
the fault of the industry. Until and unless this wastage is 
made good, our aircraft manufacturers have no hope of 
executing with reasonable speed those orders which a disturbed 
Government have at last seen fit to place. There is nothing 
wrong with the quality and design of British military aircraft : 
it is merely that there is not enough of it. 

The modern British day bomber is probably the most 
powerful machine of its type in the world. With only a 
fighting load (such as it would have on its returning from 
bombing enterprise), it is probably the equal of even the 
British single-seater Fighter, which is also (at this date) 
superior to any other machine of similar type. The English 
aircraft manufacturer excels in producing good fighting 
machines, just as certain foreign manufacturers excel in 
building the serviceable load-carrying type. The British 
night Bomber is, from the accountant’s point of view, not 
such an effective weapon as might be for the indiscriminate 
bombing of civilian European populations: it is too good 
and too slow. Its design has to a great extent been ruled 
by the fact that we required safe, long-lived and easily 
maintainable machines for work on Empire lines of com- 
munication. There is little doubt that other countries, in 
case of war, would make considerable use of civil aircraft to 
augment their supplies of Bombers. We are unlikely to do 
so. We have neither the necessary numbers, nor are those 
which would be available of suitable performance. Having 
regard to the size of this country and the lack of inducement 
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to provide large and expensive aerodromes near enough to 
centres of population to be of any practical use—considering 
how admirably the country is already served by road and 
rail—it does not appear reasonable for us to build considerable 
excess numbers of civil aircraft of a type we do not require 
merely for possible use as emergency Bombers. 

Great stretches of our Empire communications lie over 
water, and the large flying boats, which are obviously (at 
present) correct for such stretches, would be comparatively 
useless as Bombers, since they are slow, expensive, and carry 
only low excess disposable loads. A better policy would 
seem to be for us to build out-and-out day Bombers at a ratio 
rate equivalent to the numbers of all suitable load-carrying 
’ machines, whether civil or military, built for our most 
powerful potential enemy. 

War strategy and tactics are very ancient, and it is 
doubtful if even the Americans have added anything to the 
subject. The arrival of flying machines has complicated the 
problem, but the old laws and rules still stand. Cesar, 
Hannibal, Marlborough and Napoleon would not have been 
discomposed by the new weapon; although it must be 
confessed that it has terrified our modern Corporals of Horse 
who have succeeded to the estate of Generalship. Science 
was not added to the confused air combats of 1914-1918, 
but it will be added to any future warfare between contending 
first-class Powers. It may seem at the moment that odds 
are so great in favour of the attack, that any defence is bound 
to be overwhelmed. This is unlikely. Material and morale 
will decide the issue, as they have always done. There is a 
reply in chess to every move except check-mate : you cannot 
‘mate ”’ with aeroplanes. We have material in abundance : 
as to morale, it is doubtful whether we have been so low 
since the year 1667, when the Dutch fleet sailed up the 
Thames, but it is also probable that this will improve as our 
national stock recovers from the terrible blow dealt it in the 
years 1914-1918. In the meantime, the expedient made use 
of by King Ethelred, adjectivally described as “ the unready,” 
is commended for attention. 


G. 0. M. 
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LEAGUES PAST AND PRESENT 


THE two years which followed the Armistice of 1918 produced 
a spate of books in which the writers ransacked the records 
of history in order to prove the antiquity of the idea of the 
League of Nations. For the most part these books are now 
forgotten, though they are still to be found on the shelves 
of specialist libraries. If the labour spent upon them has 
proved to be largely wasted, it is because the writers mis- 
interpreted the lessons of history. They were concerned to 
prove that the Covenant of 1920 was the realisation in 
visible form of an ideal which had repeatedly appealed to 
the best minds of the past. What they failed to emphasise 
was that this ideal, however attractively presented, contained 
within itself certain permanent and inherent weaknesses 
which had invariably brought about its rejection by statesmen. 
Within the limits of an article it is impossible even 
to summarise all the schemes for international organisation 
which have been proposed in the past. But it is possible 
to select a few examples which may at least enable 
us to distinguish questions of principle from matters of detail, 
and to consider how far the authors of earlier schemes 
were really faced with problems similar to our own. 
The leagues of the classical period have frequently been 
cited, but their political setting was so remote from that of 
modern times that they do not call for more than brief men- 
tion. The case of the Amphictyonic League is_irrele- 
vant, since it did not even claim to prohibit war between 
its members, but merely to regulate the manner in which 
war should be conducted. Its rules of warfare are an early 
anticipation of the Hague Conventions. The Delian Con- 
federacy and the Achzan League were of more political 
importance, but each was in essence an alliance of a small 
group of neighbouring states for the purpose of common 


_ resistance to an external danger. In the Confederacy of 


Delos Athens acquired a predominance similar to that 
which Prussia later obtained in Germany, and the alliance 
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was thus transformed into an Athenian empire. The 
Achean League, after a stormy history which contains little 
comfort for the pacifist, was destroyed in 146 B.c. by Rome. 

Of more interest for the student of modern problems 
are the schemes which appeared between the break-up 
of the Roman Empire and the Napoleonic period. The 
earliest examples are dominated by the imperial doctrine. 
Pierre du Bois, a French pacifist of the fourteenth century, 
wished to unite all Christendom under the rule of the French 
King, and universal despotism was also the dominant idea of 
Dante’s De Monarchia. But proposals of this type are 
imperialist rather than internationalist. In their favour it 
may be said that imperialism is the only form of international 
government which has ever proved itself to be workable in 
practice. 

It is not until the seventeenth century that proposals 
appear which bear a recognisable likeness to the idea of the 
League of Nations. Sully’s “Grand Design” proposed to 
simplify the bewildering complexity of the political map by 
dividing Europe into fifteen states, whose collective action 
should be directed by a “General Council” of sixty-six 
persons. The decisions of this body were to be executed, if 
necessary, by combined naval and military forces, each state 
contributing a defined quota. Since the proposed map was 
to be constructed chiefly at the expense of the Austrian and 
Spanish Hapsburgs, we need not be surprised that the project 
never entered the arena of serious politics. Two points only 
call for special notice. One purpose of the federation was to 
be the expulsion of the Turks from Europe. In other words, 
Sully was only a pacifist in so far as the internal order of his 
society was concerned, and in its external relations the 
federation was to be a military alliance formed to wage an 
aggressive war. Secondly, once the redistribution of Europe 
had taken place, the General Council. would be charged with 
the preservation of the new political map. In this we may 
note the common feature of nearly all schemes of inter- 
national organisation, that they contemplate the perpetuation 
of a given political order. 

An even more fantastic scheme was that of Emerich Crucé 
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(1623), which only calls for mention because its author was 
not content with the more modest ideal of a European or 
Christian federation. He anticipated the Covenant by 
attempting to cover the whole world, so far as it was known 
to him, and his federation would have embraced the Kings 
of Persia and of China, Prester John of Ethiopia and the Precop 
of Tartary, as well as Japan, Morocco, and the Great Mogul. 
An English contribution to the series, marked by more 
sobriety of judgment, is that of William Penn, the founder 
of Pennsylvania. Penn’s scheme (1692) was limited to 
Europe, but it is worth noting that he included Turkey, thus 
abandoning the crusading idea which had inspired some of 
the earlier proposals. He proposed to secure peace by the 
establishment of a European Diet or Parliament, voting 
power in this assembly being proportioned to the importance 
of the member states. The Diet was to decide questions by 
majority vote, and to enforce its decisions by military action, 
but it was not given any power of altering the map, and 
was therefore committed to a perpetuation of the status quo. 
Next we come to St. Pierre’s “ Project for Perpetual 
Peace ’’ (1729), which it is worth while to examine in more 
detail. The Abbé de St. Pierre was a diplomatist of some 
experience, having been secretary to Polignac, the French 
plenipotentiary at the Congress of Utrecht. His scheme was 
limited to Europe, but in many respects it closely anticipates 
the League Covenant and the Kellogg Pact. Take, for 
example, the third of his ‘“‘ Fundamental Articles ”’ :— 

“The Grand Allies have renounced, and renounce for ever, for 
themselves and for their successors, resort to arms in order to terminate 
their differences present and future, and agree henceforth always to 
adopt the method of conciliation by mediation of the rest of the Grand 
Allies in the place of General Assembly, or, in case this mediation shall 
not be successful, they agree to abide by the judgment which shall be 
rendered by the plenipotentiaries of the other Allies permanently 
assembled, provisionally by a plurality of voices, definitely by three- 
quarters of the votes, five years after the provisional award.” 
Elaborate provision is made for the settlement of disputes, 

the procedure closely resembling that of the League Covenant, 
as amplified by the abortive ‘“‘ Geneva Protocol” of 1924. 
Furthermore, there is a clear definition of aggression, and in 
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the last resort the international decision is to be enforced by 
making war upon the offending state. The Union was not to 
possess an army of its own, but the collective force was to be 
raised upon the quota system. Peace-time armaments were 
to be severely limited, and in the event of war the richer states 
were to furnish financial assistance to the poorer. 

Once more we have explicit provision for the perpetuation 
of the status quo, the basis being that established by the 
Peace of Utrecht. The first of St. Pierre’s ‘“‘ Fundamental 


Articles’ runs as follows :— 

“ To facilitate the formation of this Alliance they agree to take for a 
fundamental condition actwal possession and the execution of the latest 
treaties, and they are mutually bound to guarantee, one to another, 
that each Sovereign who shall have signed this fundamental treaty 
shall be preserved for all time, him and his heirs, in all the territory 
and in all the rights which he possesses at present.” 


Here we have Article 10 of the Covenant, together with the 
declaration in the Preamble that it is the function of the 
League to ensure “ a scrupulous respect for all treaty obliga- 
tions.” None of the five “ Fundamental Articles ” could be 
amended except by unanimous consent, so that the provision 
for the decision of disputes by majority vote could not 
empower the Union to undertake territorial revision. 

St. Pierre was enough of a practical statesman to realise 
that this perpetuation of existing frontiers was likely to be a 
serious obstacle to the acceptance of his scheme, and he 
examines it with special reference to the problem of Gibraltar 
and Port Mahon. The possession of these two places, con- 
quered by Great Britain in the recent war, had been formally 
confirmed by the Treaty of Utrecht. But Spain did not 
regard the cession as permanent, and could not be expected 
to enter a Union whose function it would be to perpetuate 
her defeat. On the other ‘hand, it was equally unlikely that 
Great Britain would be willing to surrender her conquests 
except in exchange for some security of equal value. St. 
Pierre appreciates this difficulty, but the only suggestion 
which he can offer is that Great Britain might be content to 
rely upon the prospective support of her partners in the 
Union as an adequate equivalent for the possession of 
Gibraltar and Port Mahon. Since St. Pierre’s scheme never 
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entered the field of practical politics it was never neces- 
sary for the British Government to make any official comment 
upon the proposal. If any diplomatic answer had been 
required, it would probably have been to the effect that a bird 
in the hand is worth two in the bush. 

Taken as a whole, St. Pierre’s plan is approximately 
equivalent, within European limits, to a combination of the 
League Covenant, the Geneva Protocol, and the Kellogg Pact. 
It was widely circulated and aroused much interest, but it 
received more support from philosophers than from statesmen. 
The author sent a copy to Frederick the Great, whose charac- 
teristic comment is perhaps worth recording. Writing to 
Voltaire in 1742, the King remarks :— 

““M. de St. Pierre has sent me a copy of his plan for ensuring 
perpetual peace. It is an excellent scheme and entirely practicable ; 


nor is anything wanting but the consent of all Europe and a few other 
trifles for it to be put into immediate operation.” 


The reader will understand that it is only possible to 
notice a very few out of the many schemes which have 
been published from the seventeenth century to the present 
day. For the most part they are now forgotten, and the 
names of their authors are known only to scholars, but a few 
more famous names appear in the list. Leibnitz, Kant, 
Rousseau, and Bentham may be numbered among those 
who have taken part in the game of devising schemes for 
perpetual peace. Of these Leibnitz and Rousseau followed 
in the main the ideas of St. Pierre. Kant envisaged a federa- 
tion of republics, while for Bentham the way of peace was to 
be found in universal arbitration, coupled with disarmament 
and the abandonment of all colonies. The work of devising 
world constitutions continued unabated throughout the 
nineteenth century, and has been taken up with renewed 
vigour since the Great War. Special mention should be made 
of the work of Lord Davies, who has not, like most of his 
predecessors, contented himself with sketching the outlines 
of an international organisation, but has bravely attempted 
the formidable task of working out in detail the administra- 
tive and military problems which it involves. 

Nor is it possible to examine more closely even the pro- 
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posals of those authors to whom we have referred. In this 
article I can only draw attention to two features which all 
these schemes appear to have in common. 

In the first place, it will be observed that none of the 
proposed constitutions have ever been put into practice. 
For the most part they have been the work of writers without 
personal experience of political responsibility, though this is 
not true of Sully, St. Pierre, and William Penn. But statesmen 
desire peace no less earnestly than literary men, and it 
is of some significance that until 1919 all proposals for an 
organised international society were rejected by the 
common judgment of the responsible statesmen of 
all countries. The Covenant of 1920 was an attempt to 
reverse a judgment resting upon the common experience of 
centuries, and we must wait for history to tell us how far this 
bold experiment has been justified. All that we are entitled 
to say at present is that the League has failed in its primary 
purpose of preventing the outbreak of war between its 
members. 

Secondly, it seems inevitable that all schemes for the 
establishment of permanent peace by international authority 
must be based upon the perpetuation of some given territorial 
distribution. St. Pierre, as we have seen, faced this difficulty, 
but could not solve it, and the problem of Gibraltar would 
have been only one among many which would have tested the 
strength of his proposed Union. An American minister, 
William Ladd, who founded the American Peace Society in 
1828, produced a scheme which included an international 
legislature as well as an arbitral tribunal, but it does not 
appear that Ladd would have empowered his legislature to 
make territorial changes. He may well have remembered that 
even in the United States no state can be deprived of territory 
without its own consent. When we pass from theory to 
practice, we find that in our own time the League of Nations 
is committed to the preservation of the peace settlement 
drawn up at Paris in 1919. It was President Wilson who 
insisted that the Covenant should be incorporated in each of 
the peace treaties, and the preamble to the Covenant pro- 
claims it to be a primary function of the League to promote “‘ a 
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scrupulous respect for all treaty obligations.” That this 
conception of the League had long been in the mind of the 
President may be proved from his speeches in America. 
Speaking at Washington in January, 1917, he had said :— 


“ Tt will be absolutely necessary that a force be created as a guarantor 
of the permanency of the settlement so much greater than the force 
of any nation now engaged or any alliance hitherto formed or projected, 
that no nation, no probable combination of nations, could face or 
withstand it.” 


Earlier still (May 28, 1916) he had said: “ There is nothing 
that the United States wants for itself that any other nation 
has.” No doubt this was perfectly true, but the chief danger 
of war arises from the fact that there are certain nations which 
do covet the territories of others, particularly if they have 
lost their own territories as the result of the most recent war. 

From the practical point of view the President was right. 
The peace-makers of Paris intended their settlement to be 
permanent, and the victorious powers could never have been 
induced to enter a League which possessed the right to 
deprive them of their territories without their own consent. 
In other words, if the League had not been expressly 
pledged to protect the peace treaties it would never have 
come into existence. But the very factor which made the 
League possible also made it impotent. On the one hand 
it could never hope to command the genuine allegiance of 
those powers which were discontented with the peace settle- 
ment. On the other hand, it was unreasonable to expect 
that even the satisfied powers would be willing to imperil 
their own security by engaging in war for the defence of every 
other member. 

In the light of our recent experience we are now in a 
position to appreciate the real value of the many proposals 
for an international society which have been put forward in 
the past. Visionary and impracticable though these schemes 
may have been, there is yet one piece of clear thinking for 
which their authors deserve credit. Almost without exception 
they realise that the true test of a political union must lie in 
the willingness of its members to fight for its existence. It 
was for this reason that the visions of the philosophers were 
never translated into action by the statesmen. Responsible 
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rulers knew that the crucial test would never be passed, that 
the fundamental obligation to make war in defence of the 
international society would not be honoured in practice. Our 
own experience provides the best evidence of their essential 
wisdom. Article 10 of the Covenant, which President Wilson 
rightly called the keystone of the whole structure, has never 
yet been honoured. No attempt has been made to protect 
China from either Russia or Japan. Poland and Lithuania 
have each been allowed to seize territory by force, and in 
each case the League has subsequently legalised the accom- 
plished fact. Few of us would care to decide whether Bolivia 
or Paraguay was the “ aggressor” in the Chaco war, but, 
whatever the merits of their quarrel may be, they were left 
to fight it out for themselves. In the present conflict our own 
statesmen, together with those of all other countries, are 
continually assuring us that they have not the slightest 
intention of going to war in defence of Abyssinia. 

More than a century ago (1823) Canning used memorable 
words in reply to a demand that Great Britain should give a 
guarantee to Spain :— 

" The British Government will not, in any case, undertake any 
guaranty whatever, either of territory or of internal institutions. The 
serupulousness with which England is in the habit of fulfilling her 
obligations makes it the more necessary for her not to contract them 
lightly.” 

The rule that we should make no promises which we cannot 
perform is one of those principles which can never be violated 
with impunity. In the signing of the Covenant this rule was 
broken. Obligations were assumed which could never be 
literally fulfilled, and the result has been to weaken the 
whole treaty structure upon which the peace of nations 
ultimately depends. In almost every case during the last 
fifteen years the violation of a treaty has been condoned by 
the League powers, which have solemnly committed them- 
selves to maintain “a scrupulous respect for all treaty 
obligations.”” How far the mischief may spread no man can 
yet tell, but it is not likely to be checked so long as we shelter 
ourselves behind the facade of a fictitious international 
order which is not founded upon the facts of human society. 
H. A. Smita. 
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Ir there is one tradition more sacro-sanct than another in the 
political life of the British people, it is that they are not 
merely natural-born colonisers and administrators but that 
they have built up a tradition of unselfish service to native 
peoples. So strong a legend could not have survived our 
national habit of self-criticism without just cause. We have 
produced the finest colonisers, the most devoted and unselfish 
administrators in history—only most of them are unknown 
to history—and our name has stood for justice and freedom 
in every continent. If the writer, who spent nearly twenty- 
three happy years as a member of the Colonial Civil Service 
in Africa, criticises some of its present methods, it is the 
criticism of a friend and admirer, jealous for its reputation and 
success. To keep silence would be easier. 

In the last twenty years there has been a fundamental 
change in the mentality as well as in the conditions of life of 
civilised peoples, but while there is a stirring on the face of the 
waters of the great African continent, its deeps are still almost 
unmoved. Colonial administration has to reckon with the 
fact that, generally speaking, there is a much wider gulf 
between white officials and native populations than was the 
case twenty years ago. There is, still, of course, a leavening 
of men who bridge the gulf, but the outlook of the white 
personnel as a whole has changed in some vital respects. The 
old type of official—rather rough and ready, not “ clever,” but 
wise in his way and fully in tune with the lives of primitive 
peoples—is seldom found in the younger generation. This 
is a definite loss to Africa. Even in comparatively civilised 
centres, where definite signs of progress are found, culture 
amongst the local inhabitants has not kept pace with the 
white man’s urge towards what is called “ scientific develop- 
ment.” This should make higher authorities cautious. 

A second point is the well-meant policy of the Colonial 
Office in recruiting their officials from a selected social class, 
public school and University men being given precedence. 
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As the writer was educated at the most famous of public 
schools he cannot be suspected of bias in this matter. but 
after observing the aftermath of this policy and studying 
its effects with an open mind he feels that the emphasis on 
social status has been too marked, and with it has gone a 
scale of remuneration intended to maintain the Civil Service 
as a corps d élite, a privileged class, above the level of the rest 
of the community. One can see the idea—one knows the 
tradition—the “ sahib ” of Kipling as a born administrator— 
but in practice it has not, in the writer’s opinion, justified its 
principal disadvantage—additional expense. 

Moreover, the creation of a school of budding colonial 
administrators in the cadet system has led to a curious 
reversal of conditions. Twenty years ago when a job was 
vacant a man was found to fit it. Nowadays it is a question 
of finding jobs for men who have been encouraged to expect 
them—jobs for men, not men for jobs. 

The third phase is largely due to the influence of this 
influx of intelligentsia into a service which had hitherto been 
rather empiric and opportunist, carried on by men of practice 
without much theory. The word “ development ”’ came to 
the fore, and scientific development was, we were told, im- 
possible without specialisation. It is necessary to debunk this 
business of ‘‘ development,” which in practice means the 
engagement on terms which have no reference to their econo- 
mic value of ‘“‘ experts” of every kind, who, in their turn, 
demand assistant experts, and so lead to an increase of 
expenditure involving increased burdens for native taxpayers. 

It is perhaps not generally understood how far more 
employment for Government officials, including some of a new 
and rather expensive type, has added materially to the burden 
of taxation borne by the masses. Direct taxation, such as a 
hut tax, is not by any means their only contribution to 
revenue. In fact, expansion of revenue in the post-war boom 
years was almost entirely due to indirect taxation, affecting 
the multitude—export duties on native produce and a remu- 
nerative tax on American raw tobacco, beloved by natives 
of West Africa (where tobacco is not cultivated as a policy), 
also rather exorbitant import duties on cheap clothing, etc., 
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in all African colonies. Since the beginning of the trade 
depression attempts have been made to bolster up revenue by 
manipulation of these forms of indirect taxation ; and though 
in a few cases the manipulators have wisely advised and been 
allowed to resort to reduction of such imposts, it should be 
frankly admitted that, except in mining districts, natives are 
now over-taxed. The result is that there is much less money 
in circulation, available for spending on British goods. Thus, 
if all the factors are carefully examined, it will be found that 
the impetus given to official undertakings has in practice led 
to discouragement of private enterprise, apart from develop- 
ments in certain mining districts which would have been 
brought about through private enterprise in any case, and 
which are actually too fitful to be a healthy sign of the times. 

In dealing with native populations whose natural con- 
ditions enabled them, prior to contact with us, to maintain 
themselves with little effort at a standard which appeared to 
them adequate—with far less physical discomfort than was 
the lot of our own proletariat fifty years ago—it was short- 
sighted on our part to shelve the more cautious policy which 
prevailed before and during the War and which was on the 
whole strictly realistic. This policy implied non-interference 
with certain primitive methods, such as shifting cultivation 
and the powers of native chiefs, and it was in most respects 
characterised by strict economy, having regard to the poverty 
of the great majority of the tax-payers. The administrative 
officers were accordingly jacks of all trades, and did their best 
—a very creditable best—with the funds which a wise Govern- 
ment thought the natives could afford to pay for their own 
betterment. It is this jog-trot, safe kind of policy which has 
been ousted in the sacred name of ‘‘ development.” 

One of the things which evoke the admiration of so many 
distinguished visitors to African Colonies is the promotion of 
medical science. This is not one of the newer ideas, but in so 
far as there is rather more lavish expenditure thereon, it is 
part and parcel of the modern policy of speeding up develop- 
ment. No one with even a slight acquaintance with African 
conditions can doubt the usefulness of medical services, or 
decry the wonderful work that has been done, but since it is 
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impossible for an agricultural and primitive people to provide 
funds which will bring a salaried and pensionable medical 
service within the reach of the masses, it cannot be denied 
that in this respect the bulk of the population pays for some- 
thing that benefits only the few. The same is true of educa- 
tion. Spectacular effects in the way of colleges and hospitals 
are in a glaring contrast to the condition of the bush native, 
and he is beginning to realise this. 

Two ideals have been in conflict. One that we should 
reach and raise the masses gradually to a higher state of 
civilisation by bringing the largest possible number in touch 
with our ideas of morals and hygiene, and the other that we 
should set up a high standard in their midst to which picked 
individuals will attain. The latter has in practice largely 
displaced the former ideal, and now holds the field. It means 
concentration of effort, and the creation of comparatively 
lucrative posts which give a colony prestige and a reputation 
as “advanced” in the avowed policy of developing the 
African native which could never accrue to less spectacular 
efforts. One of the unforeseen results has been the evolution 
of a class of educated Africans far ahead of their own people, 
yet with very little scope for their natural ambitions. In the 
medical profession, for instance, it is hard for African, as also 
for European, private practitioners in West Africa to compete 
with Government medical officers. A system of retaining 
fees or of subsidies might spread medical services far wider, and 
help to build up a profession which would eventually meet all 
needs and cost the people less than they must now pay for a 
small but relatively expensive (and pensionable) service. 
Progress on such lines might be slow, but a tortoise is in some 
respects wiser than a hare, and lives longer. 

Meanwhile nothing has been done in West Africa to pro- 
hibit shifting cultivation, a practice which nullifies all that 
scientific experts in soil analysis and other branches of agri- 
cultural research can do. The policy which has prevented 
European planters or experienced firms taking up plantations 
and running them on up-to-date lines has kept the agriculture 
of these countries primitive and poor, nor are the native culti- 
vators better off than they might have been as employees. 
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Yet it is not the poverty of native cultivators that is the chief 
trouble, for they are easily pleased and happy so long as they 
feel that we do not tax them to pay for causes which benefit 
others rather than themselves. The real objects for com- 
miseration are the intelligentsia who are being turned out of 
school and college too fast to be absorbed by a stagnant 
community—stagnant despite the imposing Government 
facade. 

All paths in Africa lead to the colour problem, and while it 
is far too wide a subject to be dealt with here, except in passing, 
no reference to colonial administration can omit it altogether. 
It is at the root of everything, and our present ostrich-like 
attitude towards it makes shifting sand the basis of our policy. 
If we eagerly promote social services such as education and 
medicine (at the expense of the people themselves) we de- 
liberately create a class of people far ahead of their own race, 
who will be discontented with the crumbs and sops that we 
throw to them. If we are not prepared to concede that they 
are already well on the path to self-government, it is common- 
sense to put a brake on the machine which is turning them out. 
Part of this machine is our own expensive staff of specialists, 
our rapidly increasing social services which benefit the few 
and are paid for by all : while our avowed policy of protecting 
the native farmer from “ exploitation” has the effect of 
keeping him poor, so that taxes to pay for seemingly benevo- 
lent undertakings weigh heavily on him, as well as on the 
commercial community and the denizens of the cities. 

The French, who are realists in their colonial policy, say 
that our method is exploitation without being frank about it. 
They parcel out land to competent farmers and planters and 
thus create a prosperous community which can absorb the 
intelligentsia class as assistants in this scheme of frank ex- 
ploitation, without excessive cost in government. The French 
pay their officials on what we call a “ niggardly ”’ scale as a 
matter of deliberate policy. The French multiplication of 
official posts goes hand-in-hand with economy, and has the 
advantage of prohibiting those expensive experiments which 
characterise more liberally endowed governments. Moreover, 
the comparative poverty of the French official does not, as in 
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our own colonies, set a gulf between him and the rest of the 
community. Fundamentally (however much we may dislike 
to admit it) the colour question is an economic one. 

Without doubt the French method solves the colour prob- 
lem on lines repugnant to us. There is no need to rush from 
one extreme to another. This is no plea for extreme measures 
in any direction. Itisa plea for calling a halt to a policy, well- 
intentioned, which has not turned out what was expected. 
There should be clearer thinking amongst colonial adminis- 
trators, many of whom must be subconsciously aware that, 
while the noble ideal of being “ trustees for the African peo- 
ples ’ is held up in White Papers and other official documents 
as a principle, in practice we have become too much the 
trustees of officialdom ; for it is largely in order to maintain 
the prestige and privileges of the latter that we administer 
*“ progress”’ to a selected few of our African subjects in 
indigestible doses, while the masses are the sheep who “ look 
up and are not fed.”” The whole world is putting its political 
and economic ideas into the melting-pot, and it is an appro- 
priate time to review our colonial policy in East, West and 
Central Africa in the light of facts versus fallacies. 

In the turmoil and upheaval of the last twenty years fresh 
values have been created and the difficulty of squaring 
principles with practice in a world where crisis succeeds 
crisis has led to confusion of thought. But the writer 
believes that it is a matter of vital necessity to get back to 
principles in public as in private life, and although our Colonial 
policy in Africa is only one facet of this many-sided problem 
yet it is a fundamental one. The average Englishman prides 
himself on his honesty. The tradition of trusteeship for the 
African people has been enunciated by successive govern- 
ments and applauded by the British people. We should ask 
ourselves whether that trusteeship is compatible with the 
modern tendency towards helping British officialdom for its 
own sake, or (in other words), whether these modern schemes 
of “development ”’ are honestly dictated by no other con- 
sideration than the ultimate welfare of our African subjects ; 
and, if the answer fails to satisfy our conscience, whether such 
a departure from high principle is not most unwise and 
unprofitable even from the point of view of our own purely 
national interests. C. E. Cooxson. 
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ANYTHING FOR PEACE! 


EVERYONE knows the type of little ruffian who, surrounded 
by a pile of broken toys, lies biting, kicking and scratching 
on the nursery floor—the while his anxious elders hover 
round him as he screams for the lollipops which, they all 
know, will only give him a stomach ache. 

“ Anything for peace!” cry the bystanders, scared by 
this display of bad temper. ‘“‘ For heaven’s sake let him have 
it if it will keep him quiet.” 

That is very much the attitude of many flabby and 
timorous souls in England to-day as they watch the antics 
of Germany. When Germany petulantly banged the door 
on the League of Nations and walked out into the night of 
self-sufficiency, these folk were shaken to the core of their 
“collective security.”” When she tore up, one after the 
other, the military and other clauses of the Peace Treaties, 
they wrung their pacifist hands in despair. Without protest 
or counter action, they acquiesced in Germany’s flat refusal 
to honour her obligations. When Hitler told our Foreign 
Minister and our Lord Privy Seal that Germany means to 
have equality on land and sea and, above all, in the air with 
other Powers, and that without the return of Memel and 
Austria to the Germanic fold his country will continue to 
feel herself in a position of inferiority, the foolish twitterings 
rose again from the dovecots of the League of Nations Union. 

Last and latest of all, General von Epp, the Governor of 
Bavaria, an uncompromising realist, told his fellow country- 
men in so many words that when Germany is master in 
Europe, from the Rhine to the Ukraine, from the Baltic to 
the Black Sea—then she could dictate about colonies. He 
was only voicing what his Leader feels and what his country 
means to encompass. 

Is it any wonder, then, that British residents in the former 
German colonies feel themselves thoroughly insecure after 
such references to the subject in Berlin and Bavaria? These 
people, our own fellow countrymen and women, have seen 
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treaties whittled away to vanishing point, while our own 
politicians have quailed weakly every time the German fist 
is shaken in their faces. British residents in these countries, 
and especially in Tanganyika, were extremely perturbed by 
the unsatisfactory replies given by Sir John Simon and 
Ramsay MacDonald as to the attitude of the Mother Country 
in matters which vitally affect the security of such exiles 
in Africa. 

Simon told Hitler that the mandate for the ex-German 
colonies did not rest with Britain alone. Which, of course, 
is only a half-truth, for these mandates derive, in the first 
instance, from the associated and allied Powers—Britain, 
France, Italy, Belgium and Japan. In theory, if Germany 
wanted any alteration in the treaty clauses governing her 
former colonies, she would have to “ square” each and all of 
these Powers. But the reply of Sir John leaves a loophole 
for future diplomatic bargaining on the old quid pro quo 
basis which gave Germany Heligoland in return for Zanzibar. 
On the same basis and with the same craven cry of ‘‘ Anything 
for peace”? Mr. Anthony Eden and the Foreign Office the 
other day would have given Italy a portion of British 
Somaliland. It is said that the proposal was recently made 
to the Cabinet that the Foreign Office should take over all 
mandates from the Colonial Office in order to have a card or 
two as trumps in the favourite game of the chanceries— 
Beggar my Neighbour. Fortunately, the Cabinet turned the 
suggestion down and Simon is no longer in charge of foreign 
affairs. Nevertheless, the school of thought persists in 
cynical English political circles. 

The late Prime Minister, for his part, coldly assured the 
House of Commons last session that Germany is under no 
misapprehensions as regards the mandates. That, again, is 
a half-truth. Germany, it is clear, harbours no illusions as 
regards mandates. These she looks upon as but a flimsy 
veil devised to cover the hypocrisy of a body for which she 
has long expressed contempt—the League of Nations. But 
let English readers make no mistake. Germany means to 
tear that veil away as soon as she has settled the question of 
Austria. Let them never lose sight of the fact that when 
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Germans say they must have a colony they mean an African 
colony, and in particular Tanganyika. The openly expressed 
slogan of the German Colonial Party to-day is not ‘‘ Give us a 
mandate,” but ‘‘ Give us back our stolen colonies ”’ ! 

In Tanganyika, at least, very few of us are prepared to 
lay any flattering unction to our soul. We here realize 
as well as anyone that the plea advanced by German mer- 
chants and economists for the vital necessity of a colony to 
Germany is entirely disingenuous. Dr. Schacht pleads that 
his country must have colonies for two reasons: first, as an 
outlet for her surplus population, and, secondly, as a source 
of raw products for her industries. Now, no one in his 
senses imagines that a tropical African dependency like 
Tanganyika could absorb, at the outside, more than 25,000 
German colonists—a mere fleabite in comparison with the 
60 millions of her teeming population. Hitler himself has 
stated this argument. As for raw products, German financial 
and industrial circles are well aware that Tanganyika is 
highly mineralised. In addition to gold, diamonds, tin and 
other precious metals, mica, asbestos and chromium are 
found in the territory and these latter are essential for 
munition making. 

Quite apart from such considerations, however, the key 
position of Tanganyika, lying as she does right athwart 
the all-red air route between the Cape and London, and 
with land-locked harbours capable of being turned into 
magnificent naval bases, renders that country of incalculable 
strategic importance to the Power which holds it. The 
German General Staff knows this perfectly well. Fortunately, 
the Committee of Imperial Defence also realize it now, and 
early steps may be expected to strengthen the military, naval 
and air defence of East Africa. 

It is highly significant that, of all the warring and war-like 
political divisions of Germany when Hitlerism first came 
to power, the Colonial Party in that country still stands where 
it did in 1933. Social Democrats, the German Front, 
Communists, Catholics, Freemasons, and last of all, the other 
day, the Stalhelm—all have been either “liquidated” or 
their leaders safely bestowed behind barbed wire. Yet the - 
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Colonial Party still goes on its old way, with the old gang 
at its head, led by old colonials like von Schnee, von Epp, 
Lindequist, Ruppell and Menches, preaching the old gospel 
as practised by Dr. Karl Peters. In this the Colonial Party 
is, of course, diametrically at variance with the traditional 
Bismarckian Drang nach Osten which Hitler himself from the 
first adopted as his foreign policy. Under such a policy 
overseas colonies are only a drain on the home country. 
No matter. When “Germany is master in Europe,” as 
General von Epp has stated, she will have time for distractions 
overseas. 

Some British residents in Tanganyika have told me that 
if they could believe, for a moment, that the surrender of 
that territory to Germany would give us peace in our time, 
they would willingly clear out to-morrow, abandoning their 
farms, their mines, their homesteads and all the multifarious 
interests in which millions of private British capital and 
of British taxpayers’ money have been sunk. But will it ? 
Will not such rendition only add fuel to the fire of German 
ambitions towards world domination ? No one can doubt 
it for a moment. 

Politicians who, within our lifetime, have sacrificed 
Treland, Egypt and India to the quavering cry of ‘‘ Anything 
for peace ” will do the same with Tanganyika if they get half 
a chance. Year after year responsible Cabinet Ministers 
have assured the wondering world that Tanganyika, under 
a mandate, is just as much an integral part of the British 
Empire as any colony or dependency of the Crown. In 
reality, Tanganyika is but the illegitimate child of the Empire 
family. We here are tired of the shadow of British rule. 
We are demanding the substance of British citizenship. 
Yet year after year, and month after month, down all the 
alleyways of the British popular Press March hares are 
started for the surrender of ex-German colonies, and the 
hounds go careering madly after them. 

At any moment—to gain a breathing space amidst the 
stifling network of pacts, formulas and verbosity which our 
Foreign Office has woven into the present European imbroglio 
—certain weak-kneed wobblers are quite prepared to com- 
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promise with our potential enemies. One of these eternally 
recurring compromises is that Germany be given a colony to 
distract from her thoughts of revenge in Europe. The out- 
standing exponent of this bland theory is Lord Rothermere, 
and the colony invariably singled out for such a suggestion 
is Tanganyika. This sort of loose thinking is gravely detri- 
mental to the progress and welfare of that territory. The 
people on the spot are left on tenterhooks, and even the 
City of London, which is more and more turning its attention 
to the promising field for investment offered by Tanganyika 
mining development, suffers from occasional spasms of 
uneasiness. Colonial development loans, it is true, are 
being devoted this year to roads, communications and other 
expansion of the Lupa gold fields in Tanganyika, but ever and 
anon the ghost of insecurity returns to haunt the feast. 

Is there no one in all England who has the courage to 
grasp this nettle ? Among the Dominion Premiers recently 
in London, Dr. Martin Huggins of Rhodesia gave a clear call 
to the action which will end the present ambiguous status 
of Tanganyika by the creation of a great Eastern and Central 
African Dominion from the Limpopo to the Nile. This was 
the vision of Rhodes, and is slowly recapturing the thoughts 
of Britons in Africa. 

Those who dare, as does the writer, to question the 
security of Tanganyika within the framework of the Empire 
are frequently told that we are doing our country a dis- 
service. But facts must be faced, not in the proverbial 
attitude of the ostrich, but squarely. ‘“‘ Government by 
agreement’ has broken down in Kenya, and the harassed 
producers there are in an ugly mood. Nyasaland, too, 
is tired of Colonial Office rule, and in Tanganyika a spirit 
of exasperation with the present position is widespread. But 
let us not lose sight of the wood for the trees. The obvious 
solution, long overdue, and discussed and approved ad 
nauseam, is the complete amalgamation of the British East 
African states into a Union, pari passu with the federal 
movement which is now proceeding between Nyasaland and 
the Rhodesias. 

Tanganyik-. Eric REID. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF GENERAL GORDON 
IN SOUTH AFRICA 


THERE are many books written about that brave soldier and 
hero General Gordon, but in no book have I read about the 
time he spent in South Africa. During that time my husband, 
Arthur Garcia, and I saw a great deal of him, and as quite a 
number of letters which he wrote to the former have never 
been published, I feel that as January 26, 1936, is the 51st 
anniversary of his death, it is a fitting time to give them to 
the world. 

As everyone knows, General Gordon was sent for by the 
Cape Government to quiet the disturbances in Basutoland. 
It is also a matter of history that he went to Basutoland 
and had a friendly interview with the Paramount Chief 
Lerethodi, and that he advised the Cape Government how to 
act. His advice was not taken, although it was well known 
that he had quelled rebellions in both China and Egypt. 
The result was that things remained unsettled and unsatis- 
factory until the Imperial Government took over Basuto- 
land and appointed their own man to straighten out affairs. 
The following is from a letter written by M. F. Ommanney 
to General Gordon from Downing Street on 13.7.82, and 
given by the latter to my husband. 

. . . No one has probably better opportunities than I have of 
knowing how the interests of the Cape are prejudiced by the feeling 
which is firmly rooted here that every few years we must reckon on 
native wars of some kind ; wars from which there is no hope, backed up 
as South Africa is by the practically inexhaustible supply of native 
races to the north, of escaping. .. . 

I have been specially interested in your schemes for the organisation 
of the local forces, and have very little doubt that you might with 
perfect safety rely on native regiments, working on the sufficiently 
well defined distinctions of tribe and race, for the safety of the territory. 
Whether or not you will be able to convince the local Government is 
another thing. I fear the most serious obstacle you have to encounter 
is the want of stability in the Government, the reforms you propose are 
thorough in character and if your proposal should be adopted by the 
Government, that feat alone would give birth to abundant opposition 


in the face of which I am much mistaken if the Ministerial backbone 
didn’t prove to a great degree gelatinous. .. . 
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I shall await with much impatience the results of your labours ; 
if you are really supported, I know you will succeed, but the support 
will need to be very real and earnest. 


It is well known that the General was not well treated 


by the Cape Government during his stay in the Cape Colony, 
and after his departure several very bitter attacks were made 
on him in Parliament. To show how little he minded criticism 
I give the following extract from a letter written to my hus- 
band from Jaffa on 19.10.83: 


It mattered little to me what may have been said, for I know I 
did my best for the Colony, and to be abused and praised is the lot of 
most men, both the one and the other being equally rotten. Abuse 
implies the inferiority of the abuser to the man abused. Praise implies 
the superiority of the praiser to the man praised. One should care 
for neither when one does not care to be superior or inferior. 


Also this letter dated 7.10.82: 


Send me back Premier’s telegram of last night. Had the Premier 
merely said he would not hold me to my promise that I would stay until 
Parliament meets and not gone into the question of Masupha, he would 
have been all right, he is now in a false position, viz., in my country, 
he could in former case have said Gordon consented to leave, and Govern- 
ment allowed it, that is the whole of the matter, and it would have sufficed. 

Remember Sauer has copy of 

1. Proposed Convention. 

2. Memo on Orpen’s going. 

3. Paper of yours describing events at Thaba Bosigo. 
4. Copy of my letter to Masupha. 

5. Letter I wrote him ere I went to Masupha. 

I sent Government paper 28th May Basuto. You have not got this 
paper, and the others you have got about Transkei, etc. forces, together 
with the first report on forces are now being copied by ffolliott. Also I 
gave Sauer a memo on the danger arising from trekking in of Boers 
into Xalanga. 

Blue Book Report S.N.A. 1882 visit Basutoland, page 103, at end 


-page Sauer says ‘ Annual Allowance Nomge Ketche’s shall be increased 


to £25 from Ist January,’ yet he did not do it till June Ist. 
The following letter dated 27.6.82 also gives his views 


regarding the Basutoland problem written from Umtata : 


I send you another memo, I fear the Ministers may not like it, but 
if you heard the complaints of the Magistrates up here, of how little 
notice their letters receive, you would not wonder at my proposal, 
and would agree that some decided head ought to be in these lands. I 
am not a candidate for the post of Governor ; I could never bear the 
yoke in my youth, and can do less so now I am old. I will do my best 
to serve the Government, but it is in the interest of the Colony to 
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employ their own men, and not outsiders, they have had experience F 
of that. 
As for who to recommend for Governor, I do not know, were I in cc 
Egypt I should put Stanford of Engkobo in and face the whole lot. th 
Elliott is a good man, but old. If Mr. Merriman would take it he would fr 
be the man. Give him £2,000 a year, lots of horses, and let him make a 
his own budget, and get a subvention from Cape Colony. I do not su 
mean independence, but like India is to England. The Secretary for to 
Native Affairs at Cape Town could do Secretary of State for India th 
(i.e., Kaffraria), and also do War Department work. hi 
Bayly is alright. I go to Kokstadt to-morrow. | 
Another letter from Umtata is dated 27.6.82: . ; 
The following are my reasons for not staying which I tell you so hi 
that my advice in re Governor here may have the weight of being m) 
disinterested. hit 
1. The Colony ought to work out its own destinies, with its own men, ha 
and not trust to any outsiders. Any other but a Colonist goes out of if 
his way when he enters Colonial service. You a Colonial man, to do as ™ 
his Government directs, is quite justifiable, not so for an outsider ; We 
take Clarke’s position in the Basuto War, what moral right had he to mi 
interfere in a quarrel between Colony and Basutoland. Suppose I Be 
had been in his place, and I did not approve of Colonial Government’s th. 
policy and had left what would Colony have said, therefore, to avoid 
such desertions employ Colonia] men, who, being in the service of their | Ge 
own country, are not acting contrary to ordinary rules. When a Te] 
country can demand services of its citizens I therefore say it is bad for an 
Colony to run the risk of employing, except in technical matters, tir 
outsiders ; so far for secular views. hi 
2. As for other views which are personal. I know myself, and I 
know what I am capable of, I cannot brook restraint for any time, an 
and this I would unfairly have to do in any position under Colonial i= 
Government or Imperial Government. I would refuse Governor us) 
General of India in order to have my liberty. Martha and Mary, one lac 
worked, the other did not, yet one who never erred, said Mary’s was the t 
better part. Iam not against work if one is obliged, but if it is optional, ~ 
I would prefer the better part. I offer you this now, or that hereafter ] 
you may say hereafter is speculation, to me it does not seem so. roc 
I will go through with all I have undertaken, but I can only give 
my schemes, the Colony works out its own destinies. Mr. Merriman’s at 
words were that Colony wanted to break down the Imperial Red tape 
system, this I hope with your help to do, so that it shall never come = 
back. 
Everyone speaks most highly of Elliott, whose only fault is his age. in 
If present Government would send Mr. Merriman, it would be first So 
rate. Sorry reports are so hurriedly written, but time jumped. wa 
During General Gordon’s stay in South Africa my husband 
was Paymaster-General and later Inspector-General of the - 
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Forces, and also private secretary to General Gordon, with 
headquarters at King William’s Town, and was with him 
constantly, both officially and as a friend. On one occasion 
the General said to me of him, “ I have loved that good fellow 
from the moment I saw him.” After he left the Cape the 
sincerity of his affection was proved by the letters he wrote 
to him. He was a frequent visitor at our house, and on more 
than one occasion he discussed matters of importance with 
him in my presence. 

It often struck me what a great man he was, not only in 
his private life, but in his official career, and he was so simple- 
minded at the same time, and loved to have children around 
him. Often, to my embarrassment, he would insist on 
having my two small children brought from the nursery to 
sit next to him at luncheon, when he would attend to their 
wants and forget his own. He was the most abstemious of 
men in every way, and I was glad to see in a review of Dr. 
Bernard Allen’s book that both he and Lord Kitchener refuted 
the gross libel which a man called Strachey wrote about 
General Gordon’s imbibing spirits in secret. Others have also 
repeated that falsehood. Tea was his favourite beverage, 
and as he was a hard worker and never would give himself 
time to go to the hotel for tea, my husband usually brought 
him round to our house for it, and in connection with this 
an amusing incident happened. My husband, not knowing 
I had a big afternoon tea party one day, brought him as 
usual into the drawing-room, and the General, who avoided 
ladies as a rule, seemed very embarrassed, and when I pointed 
to a seat and offered him a cup of tea, he hurriedly replied 
‘Let me help myself,” and walked to the other end of the 
room, where the tea table stood. 

Although he must have carried his life in his hand many 
a time, and fearlessly faced wild hordes of rebellious Chinese 
and other enemies, the facing of this bevy of women was 
evidently quite too much for him, and the one idea uppermost 
in his mind was to escape and that as quickly as possible. 
So, seizing a cup which was filled with the dregs of other tea 
cups, he hastily gulped the contents down before I could 
prevent him, and beat a very hasty retreat. When I chaffed 
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him about it afterwards, and asked why he had not sat next 
to Major ’s wife, he said, ‘‘ Oh, I saw her all right, but 
I would not go near her, for I know she is in the habit of 
asking for favours for her husband !” 

Apropos of his love for children, my little girl, then at a 
kindergarten, had worked a green parrot holding a brown nut 
in wool on a card, and this she proudly showed him, saying it 
was for her father. He pretended to be filled with admiration 
for the werk of art, and asked if she would work one for him 
too, which she promised to do. This was shortly before he 
left the country, and it is an index of the great man’s character 
that he did not forget the promise made him by a small child, 
as will be seen by the letter given below. It is one of the 
most interesting of the letters we received, as it was written 
from Jerusalem, and in it he gives a drawing of the spot 
which he considered to be the site of Golgotha—a subject 
in which he was always immensely interested. The letter is 
dated Jerusalem, 6.6.83 : 


Thanks for your letter, glad to hear you, Mrs. G. and your chicks are 
well, never forgotten by me day by day. I hope Aggie will work a good 
bird for me, with yellow legs. She was a dear little chick, it was a pleasure 
to see children when one had come from that world of worry and strife, 
the office. I fear I am remiss in not following up Cape matters, but 
beyond the scraps of telegrams in the Weekly Times I know nothing 
of what passed at Cape since I left. ffolliott sent me the debate, but 
I only skimmed it, and gave it to my friend the Consul here, and he 
owned also afterwards, he had not read it, so much for the interest men 
take in others’ affairs, as I have often said a man cares far more about 
his dinner than what A. or B. has done or is doing unless he is directly 
a gainer or loser by it. I am sorry what you say of Cape Finances and 
also of the bother. However I dare say things will now settle down. 
It struck me that your Finances were carelessly kept, not by A. Smith, 
but by H . . . ; his estimates were badly drawn up, too much mixed. 
I remember lugging the Blue Books about in order to work out a scheme, 
but the Sauer row prevented it. How is my friend Nettleton and Hook 
and the Orp. (Mr. Orpen) and Harwood? What an affair it was, it 
is as a dream. Weak-kneed would be the expression for the Ministry. 
In reality I never saw a country which to my mind was easier governed 
than the Cape if the Government would act decidedly on a firm line, the 
people are good, they do not trouble the Government, the only thing 
they want is quiet. Not one of those questions Basuto, Pondo, Tembu- 
land would have arisen had the most ordinary precautions been taken 
in time. You must try and keep friends with B .. . for life is too 
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short to fight, and he is one of those men who get mad for ten minutes 
and forget what they do. You might know many a worse man. 

I am delighted with this country. I have a capital house, two 
horses, and can live on £250 a year, well, this is comfort to me. 

Jerusalem is full (of course) of interest, and I have worked out 
several new ideas. What a battlefield it was, the ravines must be full 
of the dust of Covenanters, Jews, Romans, Assyrians, Persians, Cru- 
saders and Musselmen. When the Crusaders took it they alone killed 
60,000 Musselmen, and one may suppose they did not take the bodies 
far. Jophet is from the word Joph, a timbrel, it was the park of the 
city, a splendid amphitheatre of hills. Generally, people put it down 
in a dark valley, but I place it in this amphitheatre, and scripture, I 
think, supports me. The Golgotha, also, is to me clear, it is a mound 
shaped thus (sketch is given) just outside N. gate. The native Gol- 
gotha is in City. 

If you pass Gleeson remember me to him, and you might go to the 
Clothier next door and ask how Archibald Murray is, a little friend of 
mine. Remember me to the MacArthur’s and all friends. The 
cautious Tucker, Bickly, etc. 

P.S.—Do you remember the Gorge near which I pitched into you 
about some question of Minto Bayly and rations, and as we came back 


I recalled fact and saw “ Mark Stein” on horseback. Even Mark Stein 
is never forgotten ! !! 


The General was eccentric in some respects ; for instance, 
he seldom wore uniform, and I have often seen him on parade 
in a morning coat and carrying a light cane. On one occasion 
he asked me if I would like a photograph of himself in plain 
clothes or in war paint. I replied “in the latter, for I have 
never seen you in uniform,” and he immediately wrote to 
his sister to send me a portrait taken in the Sudanese uniform. 
The uniform he offered to give us to keep for our little boy, 
but, much as we wanted to accept it, we thought it should 
be left to a member of his own family. He was always a 
very generous man ; for instance, on his trip to Basutoland 
he distributed blankets, which were required for the cold 
weather, and when my husband missed them, he said, ‘‘ Don’t 
be angry, my dear fellow, I gave them to some poor natives 
who had so little clothing on!” and in the same way he dis- 
tributed food to people who seemed to be in want. As every- 
one knows, General Gordon was a deeply religious man, and 
he always included the names of his friends in his daily 
prayers. When on this trip, my husband said, he would often 
pray for several hours in the early morning, even going without 
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breakfast sometimes if not finished with his devotions when 
the time came for that meal. On occasions he would leave 
his tent or room and go out into the veld alone and choose 
some lonely spot in which to pray, often on these occasions 
wearing a loose and very wide black cloak, and this blowing 
out in the wind while he sat on some distant stone gave quite 
a curious impression, almost like a large black crow flapping 
its wings. Once in King William’s Town he saw a boy whose 
face, he said, reminded him of Christ, and because of this he 
arranged for the boy to go with him and his party to Basuto- 
land. As he was really of little use, it was a relief to the other 
members of his staff when the General had him sent back. 
When on this particular expedition the General saw a young 
Dutch boy named Mark Steyn, to whom he took a very great 
fancy, remarking that he had such a nice open face. He is 
alluded to in the letter from Jerusalem dated 6.6.83. Then 
there was the rather amusing case of one of the men on his 
staff who was very bald, and this fact irritated the General 
extremely, and he asked my husband to “ tell that fellow 
F .. . to wear a scull cap when he comes to see me!” He 
even wished for this reason alone to send him back to England, 
but when my husband remonstrated with him on the score of 
it being a most unjust action, he agreed at once. His willing- 
ness to listen to other people’s points of view, which he quite 
often adopted, and his modesty about his own opinions, added 
greatly to his personal charm, and the love he inspired amongst 
those who worked under him. He was also absent-minded on 
occasion, as the following humorous little note will show, 
dated 3.8.82 : 


Like an owl I said to Goldsworthy why not go into the ex Mess 
Artillery now occupied by ffolliott, when Hartly goes and ffolliott 
goes into Hartley’s house, forgetting Lanning wanted this ex Mess 
house. I got letter from Goldsworthy enclosed and have consequently 
written this letter to ffolliott and Goldsworthy now enclosed for your 
perusal and to be forwarded. All this bother is due to my interfering 
in matters which do not concern me but concern your W.D. 

Mrs. F. will make F. squint, I expect! I took your name in vain. 


The merciful side of the General’s character is shown by 
the letter given here re the fate of the rebellious Basuto 
chiefs, dated Umtata 28.6.82 : 
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Elliott’s opinion is and mine is also that the advent of the new 
Governor should be heralded by pardon of all chiefs except the murderer 
of Hope, if you took them you could only make them prisoners of war. 
I hope the separation of Burgher and Volunteer forces is wn fait accom- 
pli. You touched up report famously, I saw your hand in it. 


Although very modest about his past career, he sometimes 
told us of many interesting experiences he had had—one of 
these comes to mind, and has to do with the Taiping rebellion, 
in connection with which he rendered such signal service to 
China. The Chinese were extremely grateful to him for this, 
and wished to show their appreciation, so the Emperor led 
him into a room, and giving him a piece of chalk, told him to 
make a mark on the wall, and that his intention was to fill 
the entire room with gold up to the mark for him. The 
General refused to have any payment at all, saying he wanted 
nothing for his services. However, after much pressing, he 
admitted that the only thing that he really would like was the 
“Order of the Yellow Button.” This caused a decided 
flutter in the Chinese dovecot, because that particular order 
may only be given to the descendants of Confucius, and to 
no oneelse. They begged him to choose something else, which 
he emphatically refused to do, saying that he really wanted 
nothing at all. But they felt very worried at what must 
appear a very ungrateful act in withholding the one thing 
which he, their great deliverer, appeared to desire. And so 
they put their heads together and, in true Chinese fashion, 
tound a way out of the difficulty by drawing up a genealogical 


tree for General Gordon, and tracing his descent back to 
Confucius ! 

While out here he had offers from Sir Garnet Wolseley to 
go to Khartoum, and from the King of the Belgians to go to 
the Congo, but he refused both, saying that he wanted to go 
to Palestine to watch the excavations being made at the time, 
as there was some doubt about the site of Golgotha. 

Gordon, to my mind, was a great hero, and one of the 
bravest soldiers that ever lived, and to prove his loyalty to 
the British Empire, he consented to go to Khartoum. On 
the eve of his departure he wrote to my husband asking him 
to leave the knock-kneed Government of the Cape and join 
him in Egypt. How that brave and noble soul met his end 
is well known, and need not be dwelt on here. 


J. ELIzABETH GARCIA. 


| 


GERMAN NOTES 


Ir is much easier now than it was after my first visit to 
Germany, four months after the establishment of the Third 
Reich, to make a few statements about the response of the 
average citizen to the new regime. 

The pre-war generation, including the majority of those 
who fought in the war, is doubtful, and the Powers-that-be 
concentrate their efforts on youth, whom they would 
seem to have captured to a large degree. 

But a good number of older people have also settled 
down to the new conditions. A number who were sceptical 
at the beginning, have been impressed and won by certain 
achievements of the regime. Re-armament and the Anglo- 
German Naval Treaty brought much kudos to the Third 
Reich. All the same, some minor aspects of this new Germany 
are resented. For instance, the elaborate system of con- 
tinuous ‘“ voluntary ” contributions to collections and other 
appeals to the patriotism of the citizen. Small towns and 
the countryside, because more easily controlled, are less able 
to escape this minor terror of collections than the larger cities. 

Index cards are kept on the behaviour—patriotic or 
otherwise—of each individual, and a delinquent in Berlin- 
Wilmersdorf who for two previous occasions earlier in the 
year had not put out his flag when orders came to do so, 
did hang it out on the third, after noticing three gentlemen 
in his street making notes as to which of the flats had flagged 
and which not. At the numerous demonstrations and 
speeches of leaders and other festive occasions of the Reich, 
participation is still being enforced by putting on written 
record the presence of every person. 

The general penury is another cause of depression. To 
quote an example: A Civil Servant of medium rank who is 
giving some financial support to his aged mother, has for 
himself about 2 Marks of pocket-money per week, and it is 
only possible to allocate 22 Marks per week to the wife to 
feed their little family of three, 
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Another example to show that even a frugal people such 
as the Germans cannot live happily on about 20 Marks a 
week income, in the case of many workers, or a monthly 
income of 200 Marks in the case of the majority of the lower 
middle classes: The Yearly Festival of the Rifle Association 
of a smallish town, lasting a week, which, with all its popular 
frolic and charm, I remember from pre-war times as a delight, 
when one attended it a few weeks ago presented itself as a 
drab and listless affair. Instead of the happy crush of 
excited crowds, a smallish number of long-faced people moved 
along listlessly, too poor to spend a few pennies on the various 
shows and foodstuffs, and even the vendors themselves were 
too hopeless and worn-out to praise and offer their goods. 
Most of the lovely old trees of the place had been chopped 
down to make room for better shooting practice. 

Then trade is bad with the exception of the trades con- 
cerned with the boom in armaments, and textiles are of poor 
quality, and housewives have been ordered to collect all old 
woollen rags, which are to be used for new textiles. 

I do not think that Hitler has made any conquests worth 
mentioning among the intellectuals and the professions, 
though a growing number of individuals with a positive and 
artistic turn of mind are apt to be drawn into the cultural 
work of various descriptions which is flourishing under the 
stimulus of the new ideals. 

One of my most informative talks was with a young man 
of 22, a former member of the social democratic Arbeiter- 
jugend of one of the largest German cities which was known 
for the specially high cultural standard of its socialist work. 
He is now a teacher of folk-dancing and has organised various 
Dancing Festivals for the New Reich. He scarcely took it 
seriously. They had so few really capable people, especially 
in the cultural field, that everywhere the old people had to 
be called in to do the real jobs. Their old groups were 
intact, and met regularly during their hikes, and most of the 
children, getting fed up with the drill at the schools and with 
the methods of the Hitler Youth, joined them at the age of 15. 
The system would kill itself through its own excesses. The 
real danger was the Nationalists and the Russians, especially 
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as regards war. The young people themselves (including, 
of course, girls) wanted a simple clean life on their own land, 
themselves looking after their old folk (no costly institutions 
needed). They would never again follow their old social 
democratic leaders. When I asked what their reading was 
in their group meetings and discussions, he answered: 
Nietzsche (!) and Schopenhauer. There could be no real 
movement until there was an organising and leading Centre. 
They all thought civil war was unavoidable. 

This attitude was not general, for reports as to the feeling 
of the country people vary. 

Many people have some human words to say about the 
Jews. Some pathetic cases came to my notice where the 
existence of a Jewish grand-parent or other relation has 
caused the loss of employment in recent weeks. The screw 
is being incessantly applied, and tragedy is rife on that score 
alone in many decent German homes. This is probably the 
cruellest aspect of the system; for very few of these Jews 
have any desire to be heroes, and their future seems hopeless. 
The stiffening of the persecution is visible. It has been called 
a long, cold Pogrom.” 

Many parents are in the throes of trouble to know what 
the future of their children is to be. To those who have not 
joined the Hitler Youth most professions are closed. If 
they do join the children are often lost to their parents. 

A Doctor with a good income, 40 years of age, member 
of the Stahlhelm, assured me with emotion that his generation 
in this new state of things was virtually dead and doomed to 
sterility ; their sole justification to exist was to protect their 
children from the effects of the new regime. But in a chat 
with the nine year old son of this same Doctor, the lad discussed 
with me his 14 year old brother’s future profession. Could 
he not go to the cavalry ? Why cavalry? “ Because there 
were horses.” The son of this father himself could think 
of nothing but a military profession ! 

On the other hand, it is perhaps worth mentioning that 
during my stay at this home, the older of the boys, who attends 
a Real gymnasium, came home from school with the news 
that their form leader had that day returned to the teacher 
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the form’s collecting books, telling him that the boys had 
decided that this time they would rather not sell the stamps, 
seeing they had only just finished with some other collection. 
The teacher accepted the books. 

Protagonists of the system praise its cultural results ; 
from town planning, exhibitions, lovely book and other art 
publications, cultivation of crafts, old music, folklore, Red 
Cross and other social welfare support, to the great military 
roads, the organisation of the trades and professions (journey- 
men may again travel afoot across their home country and 
find free nightly shelter), down to doubtful cultural achieve- 
ments, such as posting “‘ Der Stiirmer ”’ (the violent weekly 
Anti-Semitic organ) in large quantities to women and children. 

They praise the Social Welfare work. A characteristic 
touch: All recipients of old-age pensions may have a free 
radio set. Many of the “ Rentners ” get reduced prices and 
good seats at the cinemas. How such social help is fre- 
quently obtained, the following example will show. The 
wife of a small official, who wished to demonstrate her 
Nazi feelings, had offered to give a free midday meal to two 
school mates of her children, and had done so for a while, 
when it was suggested by the Nazi Committee that she feed 
four poor children instead of two. She agreed. A few days 
later the Nazi Official rang her up to say they had yet another 
child they would send down to her to-day for lunch. She 
protested, saying she had enough on hand as it was. The 
answer came: She was in a position to take that extra child. 
To which she protested, it must be left to her to decide how 
much her purse could stand. The husband, on hearing the 
story, disapproved of his wife’s refusal. He wanted a better 
job. My informant told me, anyhow he would not have got 
it, because some time ago he had voted against a Nazi 
Candidate to some other job. 

Setting the unemployed to work. Few people believe 
the glowing reports of reduced unemployment, but there can 
be no doubt that many unemployed were happy to find work 
in the various State undertakings (building of military roads, 
barracks, etc.) even at wages very little higher than their 
pitiful unemployment dole. The effort to find work for many 
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has been genuine, and people acknowledge it. There is 
unanimity that it was a good thing that youth has been 
taken off the roads and a new way of life found for them. 
Under creative leaders some of the camps seem to be giving 
youth an excellent all-round training, and the German mind 
on the whole objects very little to a rigorous handling of 
youth. 

There can be no doubt that wide sections of youth are 
fervent believers in Hitler, especially youth belonging to the 
lower middle classes. The enjoyment of their new freedom 
outweighs the constant claims on their energy. A sidelight 
on this new freedom: In a smallish middle German town 
three girls under 15 years of age could not be confirmed last 
Easter because they were expecting babies. 

I have met no German who had not at least qualified 
praise or some good words for Hitler and his intentions. 
Goebbels and Goering come in for a certain criticism even 
among Nazis. 

The general picture in the smallish South German garrison 
town where I stayed for a week was of a very military char- 
acter, mainly due to the manceuvres then taking place. Long 
trains of lorries filled with horses and soldiers, which had 
been requisitioned against payment from various business 
firms of the province, “ to safeguard supplies in case railways 
got out of action,” rattled through the streets ; Reichswehr 
bands with hundreds of steel-helmeted soldiers marched to 
the station to be loaded in lorries ; Reichswehr officers strode 
along, ignoring the respectful admiration of the passers-by. 
Bands to advertise air protection; lorries with Hitler 
Youth travelling through the land; all kinds of military 
vehicles ; songs of B.D.M. girls setting out for a night march ; 
there was no end to the diversion of the citizens. 

At 9 a.m. on a Sunday morning—a few miles away from 
the Czech frontier—the writer found, in the midst of a peaceful 
June landscape of hills and fields, a group of gentlemen 
gathered round a Reichswehr officer. These gentlemen, most 
of them civil servants and professional people, were ‘“‘ Reserve- 
Offiziere,”’ and had been ordered to this place to receive 
instructions from the officer about the procedure of the 
Reserve Army which, in case of war, they as officers would 
have to lead. 

Citizens of conscription age are called from many pro- 
fessions and trades to do a more or less protracted term of 
service. The radio reeks with the shouting, clapping, and 
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singing of crowds and their orators. The leaders are 
frequently heard and seen. Intimidation works in many 
forms. Yet this same intimidated people has accepted 
conscription. The remark of a cultured well-meaning Civil 
Servant who, under the old regime, was a pacifist, is typical : 
He heard of the introduction of conscription while standing 
among the crowd, and quoted complacently the saying of one 


of the workpeople near him: ‘“ Well, then, we shall have to 
do it over again.” 


German propaganda at home has created the idea of the 
innocent, helpless Germany. Hitler’s glorification is fostered 
with every means that would appeal to the sentimentality 
of the average citizen. I was told, with approval, of a 
workman who in a railway carriage exclaimed: ‘‘ I need no 
God. Adolf Hitler is my God!’ My outstanding impression 
of present-day Germany, however, is that the system itself 
may become Hitler’s greatest enemy. The common sense 
and decency of the ordinary human being will find a level 
which may not save it from bitter suffering, even through 
civil war or war, but which, after the hysterical tide has 
receded, may re-act—or may not. 


There are still a few Germans who can joke. Here are 
some stories which may close these notes :— 


(1) The Aryan Cow. Darré, Minister of Agriculture, at an Agri- 
cultural Show asked to see a truly Aryan Cow. They showed him 
several fine samples, but he rejected them. When finally asked by an 
exasperated owner of a specially fine cow, what really was an Aryan 
Cow, the answer was: ‘‘ The Ayran Cow must be brown as Hitler, fat 
as Goering, must have plenty of jaw like Goebbels, and must allow 
itself to be milked like the German people.” 

(2) The Party Official. Dog, Cow, and Donkey, standing at the 
German frontier, decided each one to make a trip into Germany to 
see how they liked it. The dog soon returned ; he had been turned 
out because he had been barking at the wrong hour. The cow, after 
setting off, did not return for a long time, and when she did return, 
was utterly exhausted ; they had squeezed every drop of milk out of 
her. The donkey never returned. He had simply said ‘ Y-ah” 
(Yes) to everything that occurred, and had been made an Amtswalter. 
(Party official.) 

(3) The Propaganda Minister. Hitler, Goering and Goebbels came 
to Heaven’s door. St. Peter opened and asked Hitler: Had he ever 
in his life told a lie? Hitler pondered and said: he might have told 
just one. St. Peter said: ‘‘ Marsch marsch, einmal Rundlauf um 
diese Wolke dort !”’ (Forward march, once round this cloud!) When 
Goering was asked the same question, he admitted he might have lied 
five times. “ Forward march, five times round the cloud. But 
where is the little-one ?”’ (a reference to the physique of Goebbels). 
“ He has gone to fetch his motor-bike ! ” 


An ENGLISH RESIDENT. 
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POEM 


THEN AND NOW 
OR 
MELODIOUS COMPARISONS 


In olden times, ere telephone and plane 

And suchlike means of swift communication, 
The nations, willy-nilly, in the main 

Preserved a salutary isolation, 
Nor dreamed delusive dreams, like Nick the weaver, 
Nor gravitated (moth-like) to Geneva. ‘ 


Our politicians (such their luckless lot) 
Possessed no League of Nations half as partial 
For excommunicating on the spot 
Recourse to methods militant and martial 
Or making war with paci-fist intention 
Or laudably promoting its extension. 


They never served in those benighted times 
As jurymen that serve on penal panels ; 
They dealt perforce with diplomatic crimes 
By ordinary diplomatic channels ' 
In immemorial style (maiorum more), 
And were, no doubt, extremely dila-tory. 


They'd never heard of “ sanctions,” strange to state ; 
And, peradventure, thus in public favour 

The ways of war to rehabilitate 
Had seemed of tragi-comedy to savour. 

They ne’er invoked “ security collective,” 

Nor deemed it meaningless or ineffective. 


Indeed, they quite incongruously taught 
That fortune, as the proverb also teaches, 
Helps those that help themselves, and, if they sought 
Confederates to mount the deadly breaches, 
They’d often put a ship into commission 
Or make of force a timely exhibition. 


THEN AND NOW 


To foreign courts and capitals they sent 
Ambassadors and suffered them as gladly, 
And trusted them to tell them how things went 
And whether they were going well or badly, 
Nor queered the pitch by constant intervention 
In times of international contention. 


For contact personal they’d little room, 
Except, perchance, upon the field of battle ; 
They did not make or mar the common doom 
Over a surfeit of post-prandial prattle. 
If silent, they were strong at times in crises, 
Nor longed, as babes, to cuddle cockatrices, 


Nor looked for some sweet foretaste of the day, 
Foretold of old time by the Hebrew prophets, 
When, horrid war completely done away, 
Each nation, reconciled to peace, would doff its 
Armed panoply and, scouting sabre-rattlings, 
The lion (British) sport with alien fatlings. 


Clad in defiant diplomatic hose, 

No erstwhile Edens (Anthony or other), 
Beside Geneva’s waters bellicose, 

Conceived or e’en contrived at last to mother, 
' By means of diplomatic assignations, 
Some modern Paradise among the nations. 


Ah me! No gallant Labour leaders then 
Demobilised the land’s defensive forces 
And challenged five and forty million men 
To petulant and provocative courses, 
As those that would some ancient friend beleaguer 
With lusty lungs and sundry means as meagre, 


Culled from the sloganberry bitter-sweet : 
“ Half a League, half a league onwards! Now or 
never ! 
Shall Covenanters beat a base retreat ? 
Close the canal; communications sever. 
Half a League, half a league onwards! Mene, mene, 
Tekel, upharsin. Down with Mussolini!” 
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(Not that mankind had seen that moving sight, 
Eliciting the liveliest emotion, 

When Labour’s captains in the cause of right, 
As combatants, seek service on the ocean 

Or, e’en as Allah’s sons swift exit cherish, 

March in the van and, marching foremost, perish.) 


In short, it seems in this enlightened age 

A problem passing mortal man’s solution 
That war was not the fashion (or the rage) 

And such small persons, almost Lilliputian, 
As our “ beloved forerunners ” did not bungle 
(In modern parlance) back into the jungle. 


But ah! how vastly different things are now! 
Upon mine ears there steals a ghostly rumour 

From every side of some colossal row, 
Foreboding, grim with Rabelaisian humour, 

In spite of universal education, 

Some vaster universal conflagration. 


So does the world, no doubt, improve a deal ; 
There’s much more limelight ; life’s so much more 
thrilling. 
And yet, methinks, tis strange the common weal 
Necessitates a precious deal more killing 
And nations now are no less contumacious 
Than in the times that poets call more spacious. 


If catastrophic be the fate in store 

For folk as stay-at-home as yours sincerely, 
It leaves me, I must own, a trifle sore, 

And I (to put it very mildly) merely 
Could wish the League, unlike the late Admetus, 
Would execute betimes its own quietus. 


Though sentimentalists might grieve a year, 
Donning black shirts or suchlike apt apparel, 
While Liberals discharged a copious tear 
And therewithal a funerary carol, 
Yet it remains (the League at last demolished), 
One cause of war, at least, would be abolished. 


Harotp P. Cooke. 
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RHETORIC AND REPORTING 


Many years ago—but history may since have repeated 
itself—a member of Parliament, who admired his own 
oratory but was alone in doing so, sent to the Reporters’ 
Gallery a note, complaining, in what terms is not known, 
that his speeches emerged from their hands sadly shorn of 
their brilliance, point, and finish; the wit pared on both 
sides, the purple patches impoverished. Promptly came the 
simple reply that if any further complaints were received, 
his speeches would thereafter appear strictly as he delivered 
them. 

Up to a certain point, the reporters evidently knew 
more than the orator of the business in hand, which was, in a 
word, rhetoric. As this word is often used with certain 
disguising implications, some explanation is needed. The 
nearest dictionary gives, among others, this definition : 
“the art of presenting arguments or stating facts in an 
agreeable manner.” Rather, perhaps, “‘ of providing, arrang- 
ing, and embellishing thoughts and arguments.” And as 
“ science” and “ art” are difficult words to use with exact- 
ness, though the former seems fairly to represent the theory, 
and the latter the practice, of rhetoric, ‘‘ method” may be a 
safer word than either. 

But the term “ rhetoric,” and more especially its adjective 
“rhetorical,” are often, though hardly fairly, used with 
more than a hint of contempt or distrust, suggesting either a 
performance of display, empty of substance, an imposition, 
showy at best; or else a worse unreality, a means of decep- 
tion, ‘‘ to make the worse appear the better reason.” Yet, 
obviously, skill in speech or writing may be exercised on 
either side of a controversy, and intrinsically the better side 
has the better subject-matter; though for this rhetoric is 
not responsible; it is expected to use, not supply the 
material ; to give form to it. The method itself is not to 
be blamed, therefore, because it may be of service in a bad 
cause, True, there came a time when thoughts and subjects 
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grew stale or ran short, and rhetoric had become over- 
elaborate ; defects then became conspicuous. Writings pro- 
duced under such conditions are felt to be of little value; 
spoken orations are less easily seen through at the moment, 
for if they make a cheap immediate impression, the audience 
is often as much responsible as the speaker. Afterwards, 
prose of which the matter is of slight value perishes out of 
hand ; though poets, even when they have nothing particular 
to say, sometimes say it well enough to secure a more or 
less permanent literary position. Yet in their fair sounding 
utterance a lack of definite sense-value and thought to match 
the sound has been discerned. Some have dared to do this 
in Swinburne, perhaps in Spenser, even in a still more august 
Greek. In these exalted cases the stricture may not be fully 
justified, and one most eminent critic appears to hold the 
view that ‘‘ Meaning, however, is no great matter”; but 
lesser men, especially in periods of literary or general 
decadence, have been held guilty, and found neglect and 
oblivion accordingly. When form becomes more prominent 
than matter, it tends to expire of inanition or else is des- 
perately distorted into hideousness, in which it is lost. Much 
of to-day’s literature and art in its various branches appear 
to be in death agonies from this bane. 

Like M. Jourdain’s prose, rhetoric was uttered before it 
was recognized. For us, in the West, recognition came in 
the fifth century B.c.; it is hardly necessary to add “in 
Greece,” though strictly it was in Greek Sicily. But there 
were practitioners of the highest rank and merit before that, 
though chiefly in verse. In Roman, and even through medizval 
times, rhetoric was developed and taught with a most 
elaborate system of technique, which overburdened it. A 
musician must, before he can compose with freedom for his 
mind, have mastered harmony and counterpoint, and assimi- 
lated their rules till he need scarcely think of them; and 
so with other arts. An orator or writer, to become effective, 
must in like manner absorb the artifices of rhetoric till he 
forgets about them. When the Renaissance came, technique, 
as taught until then, was wearing thin, and almost faded 
out in the light of the new stream, fresh and abundant, of 
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matter for the intellect. Men began to speak and write, in 
England at least, by natural instinct, general education, 
and experience. The education certainly consisted largely 
in the study of great writers of the past ; and as these were 
almost all highly trained in rhetoric, much was indirectly 
imbibed, or closely imitated. 

In these days little is heard of rules and systems of 
rhetoric. Archbishop Whately wrote a treatise on it, and a 
book on the subject, comparatively recent. has appeared in 
New York. There is a Gresham Professorship of it in the 
City of London, and the word appears as a professor’s sub- 
title in some universities, in Scotland and elsewhere. But 
it is practically true that, as a very eminent soldier regretted 
in talk with the writer many years ago, there is no definite 
school of rhetoric, under that name, in England; and in 
answer to the general’s complaint, the only suggestion that 
offered itself was that the coaching in essay-writing for the 
schools at Oxford furnished some instruction of the kind. 
Training in journalism is decidedly useful, but scarcely 
reaches the heights. 

Yet in the past there has been abundance of eloquence 
and of great writing in England ; and eloquence—there is no 
corresponding word for writing—is simply rhetoric at a 
high level. Nor did it suffer, for a long time, from the 
abandonment of definitely technical study. Classical educa- 
tion largely supplied what was needed. And the orators of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries had what is after 
all the first requisite: they had plenty to say. Circum- 
stances gave them the matter and education the graces of 
utterance. It is told of William Pitt, who in his youth read 
very thoroughly the principal Greek and Latin writers, that, 
when still a boy in years, as he stood listening, in Fox’s 
company, to a debate in the Commons, he was all the time 
noting the openings given by the speakers for effective reply 
and retort ; detecting the weaknesses in their rhetoric and 
learning thereby how to do better himself. 

Thus, “soaking the mind in Cicero” and the classics, 
the men of that day grasped well enough the gist of what was 
practical in the technique of oratory. They could criticise 
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one another and were good judges as well as exponents of 
the method. Nearer our own day, Bishop (Samuel) 
Wilberforce, as an old story goes, heard one night at dinner 
that Woodford, soon to be Bishop of Ely, was preaching 
that evening at a Chapel Royal, it being a special day in 
the Church calendar. ‘‘ Then,” said Wilberforce, “ he’ll 
take for his text ”—quoting a verse—‘ and this is how he’ll 
treat it ’—proceeding to outline the points and construction 
of a sermon, which turned out to have followed almost 
exactly the lines of his forecast. The story adds that 
Woodford was then thought the finer preacher of the two. 
Admirable he certainly was, but memory does not extend 
to a comparison. 

If men could thus outline a discourse, an easier task 
would be to recall the plan and arguments of what they 
heard, and with these, much also of the wording. Experi- 
enced actors have been known to study the dramatic 
situations first and to find their part then come to them 
easily, with little conning of the words. Thus, rhetoric 
stimulates memory on its more intelligent side—chess 
memory supplies an analogy—and the systematic methods 
of the ancients must have made their remembrance faculty 
powerful and trustworthy, an important point when records 
and documents were rare and hard to come by. When 
available, written matter was diligently studied ; Demosthenes 
is said to have made eight copies of Thucydides’ history ; 
for written and spoken matter were felt to be near akin. 
Some of Cicero’s speeches were never actually delivered, but 
written and eventually published. 

From all this we deduce that rhetoric, practised and 
intelligent, may be a very fair substitute for reporting. 
When speeches appear, therefore, in the work of an accurate 
historian, writing within a generation (or even more) of 
their delivery, they may be taken as faithful to the substance 
and not unlike in wording; whereas they have been more 
often regarded as fancy compositions, worked up for literary 
effect. Much must depend on each historian’s characteristic 
tendencies ; Herodotus one might suspect of a certain naive 
irresponsibility in anecdote ; Sallust, of partisanship, vanity, 
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and an interest in off-setting his own past ; Tacitus, of grim 
personal and political prejudices; Livy, of redundant fancy 
and invention. But Thucydides is hardly assailable upon 
any such grounds ; nor, when the gist of speeches was known 
to others as well as himself, would it be easy to falsify them 
in tone and colour. Yet the opposite, more distrustful 
view, is more usually held. Thus, Professor Gilbert Murray 
sees, and sympathetically regrets, in these inserted speeches 
a departure to some distance from Thucydides’ customary 
stern accuracy. Macaulay (on History) writes as though he 
could have borne it better from Herodotus. Nay, Thucydides 
himself seems to make a partial confession: “ it was difficult 
to recall with exactness what was said, either in cases when 
I myself heard it, or when others reported it to me from any 
quarter; but it is stated according to what I thought the 
speakers would have most properly said to suit the situation, 
keeping as close as possible to the general line of argument.” 
Granting that he did all he could, is it enough, and can these 
reported speeches be trusted ? 

In the writer’s view, substantially they can. When 
Macaulay was compelled to revise his own speeches, some of 
them twenty years old, for publication as a book, he explained 
in a preface what he did. “I do not pretend,” he said, “ to 
give with accuracy the diction of those speeches which I 
did not myself correct within a week after they were delivered. 
Many expressions, and a few paragraphs, linger in my memory. 
But the rest, including much that had been carefully pre- 
meditated, is irrecoverably lost. . . . As Iam unable to recall 
the precise words which I used, I have done my best to 
put my meaning into words which I might have used.” 

Such then is the form in which several of Macaulay’s 
speeches are now extant, and in which he was content, with 
this warning, that they should be published, and it seems 
almost to echo Thucydides’ account of his procedure. 
However, we are probably justified in putting more trust 
than Macaulay does both in Thucydides’ memory and in his 
own, which was specially renowned for its power. The 
unconscious memory would reinforce the conscious. Many 
people must remember mislaying and rewriting a note or 
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memorandum; and on discovering it long afterwards, 
finding the original and the rewritten versions ‘“ almost if 
not quite identical,’ as the theological student said of 
Nathaniel and Bartholomew. And probably Macaulay’s 
later version of his speeches was very near to the original, 
and the speeches in Thucydides quite a serviceable report. 

In any case, rhetoric does not formally hold the place 
among moderns that it did among the ancients, with whom 
it was for centuries the main department of their higher 
education. Before it came the elementary schooling of the 
grammar master; after it came philosophy, which was not 
for all: it was as repugnant to some as it was fascinating to 
others, while the cultivated man of the world had a superficial 
acquaintance with it for quasi-practical purposes. One 
necessary object in rhetoric was clear statement, consequently 
it was an ally of any study where clearness was required. 
Moreover, it supplied a common ground and system of 
education for all cultivated persons. The importance of this 
is that, in general, the greatest times in history show a 
homogeneous education among the principal men, which 
seems to produce the best results in intellectual progress 
arising from their intercourse ; whereas to-day able specialists 
in different pursuits may meet, but without fruit or result, 
because they move in different mental planes. Rhetoric 
maintains a level among educated men of a given time; to 
rise above this, no doubt, requires exceptional powers, but 
it is something to keep men up to a given mark ; for instance, 
the elocution pupil is often wearisome, but to be audible 
and comprehensible is something gained. 

It would be difficult, though it is not now appropriate to 
inquire why, to find a finer specimen of concise rhetoric than 
the “ unlearned and ignorant ”’ St. Peter’s speech in Acts ii, 
22-36. No orator could better the plan and method by 
which the human and divine lives are first separately traced, 
under different names, and at last triumphantly united. 
Thus, rhetoric may be, as Aristotle would have it, as effective 
for good as for evil. 

It is, in fact, a method, the merit of whose operation 
depends on the material, which it does not supply, and the 
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treatment, which it does. Outwardly, it is the expression 
of the intellect ; inwardly, it is the cultivation of it. There 
must be few who would not wish to agree unreservedly with 
Professor Murray (Anc. Greek Literature, p. 369) when he 
scorns the implications “ either that noble words and thoughts 
are not nobility or else, what is hardly more plausible, that 
the greatest expressions of soul in literature can be produced 
artificially by a dodge.” Unhappily, the human soul too 
often presents to other human perceptions a deceptive 
counterfeit of the noble and the great. Few can judge 
whether the word-expressions of Balaam or of Isaiah be the 
nobler. Nor can experience fail to note that it is often a 
close-run thing between two causes, one at least of which 
must be wrong. It was so, for instance, more than once 
between Atschines and Demosthenes, who can scarcely both 
have had right, honour, even common honesty on their side. 
Many contests in political and other fields have been long 
and sternly waged, with stirring and admirable eloquence on 
both sides. It can hardly be argued that the just cause in a 
duel is always with the better shot or swordsman; a 
Comminges disposes of many victims before meeting Bernard 
de Mergy. Most men have at times been provoked to 
declare that their good cause has suffered more from the 
weakness, wrong headedness or stupidity of supporters than 
from the ability of opponents. Truth is great, but it is 
commonly only at long last that it prevails. Therefore, 
those whose quarrel is just do well to keep their powder 
dry; to procure, furbish, and practise the weapons of 
rhetoric. If Satan has fiery darts, let Michael have a tren- 
chant blade. It was a devout man enough who did not see 
why the Devil should have all the good tunes; nor should 
he have all the armament. If he has, the big battalions will 
be added unto him. 


RicHARD R. OTTLEY. 


K. AND GERRY 


In Wak 'TIME 

THE birthday greeting from a fond family: ‘‘ You are now 
on the hell side of 60,” and the delightful prospect it opened 
up, led me to look over the pages of a mis-spent life! How 
plain it was that its course, and the lives of us all, would 
have been very different but for the collaboration of two 
remarkable personalities—Lord Kitchener, now called “ K.,” 
but known as “ the Sirdar” in the Soudan campaigns, and 
Sir Perey Girouard, who was to us, and always will be, 
Gerry.” 

The whole of the conquest of the Soudan from 1896 to 
1898 depended on getting sufficient troops and arms to the vital 
points before the Nile fell. Whaleboats had failed in 1884, 
and Lord Kitchener, who was a Sapper, felt that he must 
depend for transport on railways and camels until he had 
got round the worst of the Cataracts. His orders to move 
and retake Dongola were sudden, and he fully realised that 
he must get his job done before the Nile fell. Such railway 
as he had was in a crazy state, most of it having been pulled 
up by the Dervishes, and the little section which had been 
kept in being had not been fully maintained, thanks to 
penury in the Egyptian Treasury. He needed a really first- 
class young man to run the railway and extend it, and as 
in those days he was reported to have sold himself to the 
devil, his luck held, and he found Gerry. This started the 
association. Both owed their subsequent fame to their 
remarkable intuition. K.’s was that which can sum up a 
man’s character with the flair of a woman, and he had an 
extraordinary prophetic instinct which was guided and con- 
trolled by a great and calculating intelligence. Girouard’s 
genius was more akin to that of Napoleon. Confronted by 
the most difficult situation, he would grasp it as in a flash, 
see where the solution lay, and evolve a workable plan to 
put it into execution. Small, active, not quite 30, and still 
a subaltern, this young French-Canadian impressed the force- 
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fulness of his personality upon everybody with whom he 
came into contact. He was said to have arrived in the 
Adjutant-General’s office to report for work, offering to 
shake hands with his left. The Adjutant-General inquired 
if he had hurt his right arm. Gerry produced the missing 
limb from behind his back, exposed a well-licked stump, 
and explained in that Transatlantic twang which he knew 
how to utilise when occasion demanded: Nothing wrong ; 
only a seegar!” Others might be afraid of the tall Sirdar 
in white, the slight cast in whose eyes—one fixed, one revolv- 
ing—gave him a somewhat sinister aspect on first acquaint- 
ance. Not so Gerry, who held no man in awe, and thought 
merely of the job in hand and its immediate requirements. 
His was a tough task. The eight available engines were 
old and worn out. In fact, during the campaign, they 
suffered from every known disease which a locomotive can 
suffer, their whistles alone being immune. The track he 
had to replace had been laid by the British in 1884, had been 
torn up by the Dervishes after the evacuation, sleepers had 
been burnt, and there were only enough bolts to put two in 
each fishplate ; sometimes both would work loose and fall 
out. The staff was nearly all untrained, and the men on 
whom he had to rely for construction purposes were either a 
native-commanded battalion, or what was euphemistically 
termed a ‘“ Railway Battalion,” consisting of conscripts 
hastily recruited from amongst those who were not up to the 
physical standard of the Regular Army, officered by men 
who had been put on the Reserve for incompetency in pre- 
ceding years, and of about 200 old blacks who were too 
ancient for the Army and had been employed cleaning out 
latrines at Wady Halfa. They had one point in common— 
they knew nothing of railway work! There was a great 
inadequacy of trained supervisors, and the young subalterns 
R.E. he could get hold of had had few chances of learning 
Arabic, except swear words, in which they soon became 
proficient. But they had tremendous energy and enthu- 
siasm, carried out orders, and did not argue except with those 
enemies of mankind, Staff Officers and Local Commandants ! 
Gerry always backed them, and K. backed Gerry. When 
they met, K. certainly heard some “‘ home truths,” and many 
a sparring match was the result. K. took nothing for granted, 
and was constantly up and down the line of communications 
seeing things for himself and that the right men were at focal 
points, for he never backed a “rotter,” and was extra- 
ordinarily reminiscent of good work. It was wonderful to 
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see how he would remember men who had proved themselves 
efficient in the past. He won our hearts on the railway by 
all sorts of little acts of kindliness. Here is one. We boys 
were on a campaign, and naturally wanted to hear and 
see shots fired in earnest. What other Commander-in-Chief 
would have made arrangements so that we nearly all were 
brought up at the last moment to act as gallopers and see 
the fun? Such acts live. How, too, can one ever forget 
that wonderful scene when, fifteen years later, the great Lord 
Kitchener returned to Egypt as His Majesty’s Representative 
to fill the chair of the late Lord Cromer and to be destined to 
raise British prestige to the highest level to which it ever 
attained in that country ? The station was carpeted as for 
Royalty. Ministers, representatives of foreign Powers, guards 
of honour with bands, were all there to greet him. The 
special train arrived, and the tall figure in grey frock coat and 
white hat towered over the red tarbushes and top hats of all 
shades and antiquity. He walked through a lane of lesser 
lights. The revolving eye never missed some poor old retired 
officer who had served under him. He would step through 
the cordon, and, remembering the man’s name, shake hands. 
No wonder the crowd cheered him the whole way to his 
official residence. 


Although the native staff made every possible mistake, 
thanks to inexperience and crass ignorance, occasionally our 
Egyptian subordinates did things which seemed downright 
insane, but nevertheless succeeded. I remember at one time 
being in charge of rail laying, and being told to lay out a 
through siding on the first bit of level after a long up-grade 
of 12 miles. We had only points and crossings enough for 
one through loop, and it was a nasty dangerous place for 
shunting. I did most of the shunting myself, knowing that 
nothing could stop a runaway once it started. Just after 
midnight I had finished shunting, spragged the wheels of the 
trucks, and turned in with a quiet mind. I had reckoned 
without the onbashi (corporal), who did the shunting. He 
was convinced that he knew far better than his chief how 
the train should be marshalled, so must needs pull out the 
reserve water tanks, on which was mounted an armed guard, 
and some trucks of material, and then try to sort them out 
according to his way of thinking. Of course, he let the engine 
come back too hard, and entirely omitted to put a sleeper or 
two across the track to stop an incipient runaway! So, 
as I ran out of my tent, pulling on my shoes, I saw the edifying 
spectacle of about half-a-dozen wagons, headed by the bogey 
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tank wagon with corporal’s guard and sentry thereon, moving 
off at ever-increasing speed down the slope, while the onbashi 
shunter was endeavouring to stop them with one hand. 
He was very soon sent sprawling, so down went the engine 
to enjoy the intense satisfaction of a stern chase, and they 
were all out of reach long before I could do anything. Now 
came the problem: ‘‘ What’s to be done?” It was obvious 
that the runaways would do a record fast trip to the bottom 
of the grade where the main camp was. Three courses lay 
open for them—first, to be turned into a spur siding where 
more trucks were standing, and where there would be a nice 
little collision similar to what had happened three weeks 
previously, and which would most certainly kill the sentry 
and corporal’s guard. Or, secondly, let the runaways go on 
into the camp, in which case they would charge into a siding 
where we were erecting a new gunboat under the watchful 
supervision of an energetic young Naval officer, of whom 
we have since heard, Lieutenant David Beatty, R.N. K. 
would not thank me for killing him or smashing up his pet 
gunboat, so that would not do. The third possibility was 
to turn the train on to the main line, but then, there was a 
material train due, and a head-on collision would also be 
unforgiveable. So, mindful of one of our Sirdar’s refreshing 
aphorisms: ‘“‘ Oh, but we are not particular to a man or 
two, you know,” I decided that I had better kill the water 
guard and trust to luck. A sleepy assistant station-master 
was waked to life at the other end, and told what to do, 
and to get a move on. I then sat on my camp bed, inclined 
to curse myself for ever having been born. Never were there 
such a wearisome few minutes, and breathlessly I dashed 
to the receiver when the telephone rang, to ask what had 
happened. All I could get was: ‘‘Sare, Shaweesh Abd el 
Aal——.” ‘“‘ Damn you, have you done what I told you 
to do,’’ I shouted. ‘‘ No, Sare; Sare, Shaweesh Abd el Aal 
———.” I very soon ran dry of expletives, getting no change 
except: “‘ Shaweesh Abd el Aal.” Finally, in despair, I said : 
“Oh, go on and tell me.” ‘‘ Sare, Shaweesh Abd el Aal, he 
did not turn ze points, but he took ze zareeba (thorn fence) 
from ze supply depot, and he put it on the railway line.” 
“ May Allah blacken his face,”’ I said, ““ what happened ? ” 
The reply came: “Ze train arrive.” ‘“‘ Yes, but what hap- 
pened ?”’ I cried. Sare, ze train stop-ped.”” ‘‘ What hap- 
pened to the sentry and guard?” I asked. ‘“‘ Zey are still 
asleep !”? Somehow, we got through all right, breakaways or 
collisions notwithstanding. 
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Despite loss of supervisory staff from cholera, frequent 
accidents, and the maddening breakdowns of engines and 
wagons, we got the line to a point from which the advance 
could be made. The First Brigade, in that blazing August, 
had been pushed into the desert to traverse the 37-mile chord 
of a loop in the Nile, when, for the first time for many years, 
a storm suddenly burst, and miles and miles of railway com- 
munication were swept away in a few hours. Great banks, 
between 20 and 30 feet high in some cases, had been breached, 
in others formed the unstable boundaries of lakes. We who 
were working in the thick of it were hard put to it for food, 
when, from opposite sides, two men arrived at the most 
threatened point—K. from the North, Gerry from the South. 
The latter was suffering from Nile boils, and he arrived in 
canvas shoes and no putties, his shins being in a fearful 
condition. K., with one English and one Egyptian A.D.C., 
turned up in a blazing hot four-wheel coach, having got 
through somehow. All he cared about was getting a mass 
of wet sand under the sleepers so that they should resume 
something of their former level, regardless of the fact that 
the bank was like an over-full bath sponge. Never shall 
I forget their meeting, K. sitting on a platelayer’s trolley 
with a canvas bucket containing cool drinks with which he 
very considerately refreshed our thirsty selves as we sweated. 
“Oh, Girouard, I am going to bring the train along over 
this.” Gerry fixed him with his eyeglass: ‘‘ You will do it 
on your own responsibility, Sir, and not on mine.” K.: 
“What do you mean ? What the devil is the use of my being 
Commander-in-Chief ?”’ Gerry: ‘“ All right, Sir. But you 
know what happened yesterday. That only delayed matters.” 
This was a barbed shaft, K. having disregarded advice the 
day before, when an engine had been brought by his orders 
on to a spongy bank, and then lurched sideways like a drunken 
man, causing considerable delay and inconvenience. Gerry 
won that wordy duel, and K. went back to his coach, 
where he did his own job and executed a marvellous tour de 
force. 

Despite no means of communication except one very 
indifferent telephone line over which Arabic orders were passed 
to an extremely rattled and frightened Egyptian officer at 
the nearest telegraph station, he managed to get about 4,000 
men with tools and equipment to the spot, to feed them, and 
to restore the line for traffic within a week. It was a great 
feat, for he was in a very ugly situation, his communications 
cut and the force divided. 
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No money was wasted in any direction, and the campaign 
was a brilliant success. So much so that the British Govern- 
ment authorised him to undertake further operations to 
recapture the Soudan and avenge Gordon. Profiting by the 
mistakes of 1884, K. saw that a line across the loop of the Nile 
to Abu Hamid would be necessary. Experts he consulted 
in England were of opinion that to make this line across an 
unknown and probably waterless desert, with an active 
enemy at the other hand, would more than likely end in 
failure. Gerry said otherwise, and K. backed Gerry, but 
must needs order a few locomotives on his own account. He 
told this gleefully to his brilliant subordinate on his return, 
and the latter often described to me the conversation that 
ensued. ‘“‘ How much money have you got left?” asked 
Gerry. K. quoted a figure, probably allowing a large margin 
for contingencies! ‘You had better send me back to 
England to get what is necessary for this outfit,” said Gerry. 
Mirabile dictu, K. did, and saw him off with the final admoni- 
tion: ‘* Don’t spend too much money, Girouard; we are 
terribly poor.” His confidence was not misplaced. Never 
was a greater effort accomplished than that which Gerry did 
at short notice, when he ordered all the stores necessary for 
this great undertaking. We were at no time short of even 
a roll of brass wire. What the quidnuncs said would be 
impossible was achieved, and the line was finished in time 
for the campaign to be undertaken before the Government 
could change its mind. History might have been changed to 
our detriment had these two brilliant men not worked together 
in all essentials. 


K. gave more of his confidence to Gerry than to most 
men, despite the fact that Sir John Maxwell, who knew him 
well, said to me one day: “‘ My dear boy, you talk about 
Girouard being in the Sirdar’s confidence. There are only 
two people in the Sirdar’s confidence—one is God Almighty, 
and the other is the Sirdar.” But when anything serious 
happened, Gerry always knew, and, when the War Office of 
Pall Mall days tried to supersede K. (whom they hated, not 
only for being a Sapper, but because he nearly always scored 
off them), by sending out Sir Francis Grenfell, G.O.C. in 
Egypt, nominally to inspect the troops at the front, but really 
to assume command as Senior Officer on the spot (the Dervish 
army under Mahmoud being expected at the time), K. was 
fearfully upset, and talked very freely to Girouard on the 
matter. Of course, K. confounded the intriguers as usual, 
but only after the Prime Minister (Lord Salisbury) had been 
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invoked. Later on, just before the final advance to Khar- 
toum, it looked as if all plans would be capsized, thanks to 
the impossible state of affairs on the Egyptian State Railways, 
a newly-opened section of which seemed absolutely unable 
to work. K. sent Girouard down, and he, with his usual 
power of sizing up a situation, brought one of his ablest 
subalterns, Lieut. Hall, R.E., to take charge of the threatened 
section, while he went to Cairo and made such energetic 
representations that he was offered the post of President of 
the Egyptian Railway Board. K. agreed; but how few 
people will ever appreciate the appalling risks run by the 
British troops in that campaign when travelling over the 
Egyptian State Railways ? Gerry took them in hand for a 
few months, and the programme he laid down lasted for a 
score of years, being fulfilled to the letter, and to the rehabilita- 
tion of the line. 


It looked as if the paths of K. and Girouard would not 
converge again. But again they collaborated, and again 
they made history. The South African war was imminent 
in the summer of 1899, and Gerry realised that any campaign 
in that country must be mainly a question of railway trans- 
port. He made a few enquiries, and convinced himself that 
we were utterly unprepared, and that disaster was to be 
anticipated. He went to see Mr. Arthur Balfour in his 
private office at the House of Commons. Mr. Balfour listened 
to him, and did nothing. So, on his return from America, 
Gerry got hold of Lord Wolseley’s Military Secretary, and, as 
usual, spoke right out and very much to the point. The 
sequel was an urgent message for Gerry to see the Com- 
mander-in-Chief (Lord Wolseley), who asked Gerry what he 
meant by making these aspersions on the preparedness of 
our armed forces. I happened to be in London at the time, 
so got it all “‘ hot from the oven” from Girouard. The latter 
looked at Lord Wolseley and said: ‘‘ You know that the 
South African railways have some very big bridges. What 
provision have you got for building diversions and replacing 
them in case they are blown up by an enemy?” Result— 
flutter No. 1 in the dovecot! It was found that actually we 
had 400 feet of experimental girder, designed by an amateur, 
quite unfitted for heavy engines. Gerry’s next point was to 
describe the need for a Director of Railways, with a staff of 
experts to act as intermediaries between the Civil and Military 
railway authorities. Gerry said: ‘“‘ What staff have you 
got laid down?” Result—flutter No. 2 in the dovecot! 
It was discovered that the staff of the Director of Railways 
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consisted of one batman. Lord Wolseley then said: ‘“‘ We 
shall want you as Director of Railways, my boy.” “‘ You must 
square that with Lord Cromer,” was the reply. ‘‘ Where is 
he ?”’ asked Lord Wolseley. “I don’t know; but I know 
where his niece is,” said Gerry. Eventually, Lord Cromer 
was run to earth just as he was leaving for Egypt, and, 
at the pressing request of Lord Wolseley, consented to let 
Gerry go. 

The following story was told me by the then D.A.G. E.E. 
(Sir William Salmond). Gerry asked for a £50,000 credit to 
order stores, which request went through the usual circumlo- 
cutionary channels, and, being marked “‘ Very Urgent,” got 
a decision from the Treasury about fourteen days later. 
This was to the effect that the Lords Commissioners of H.M. 
Treasury had come to the conclusion that the sum asked was 
excessive, and they had authorised £5,000. Gerry looked at 
it, and remarked: ‘“‘ Oh, I have already placed orders for 
£300,000, and am asking for another £150,000 to-morrow ! ” 
War by that time had been declared, so that was all right. 
He repeated his former feat, and the Expeditionary Force 
in South Africa had no cause to complain of railway unpre- 
paredness. 

One last and culminating scene must be recorded of the 
collaboration of these two men. The C.I.V.’s, Lord Roberts 
and his staff, had gone back to England in December, 1900. 
Capetown had been beflagged, and you would have thought 
that we had won the war instead of not being half-way through 
it. K. had just taken over the job of Commander-in-Chief, 
and had to face the most harassing and costly period of 
guerilla warfare North of the Orange River. One Sunday 
afternoon I was in my office at Capetown, when a telegram 
from the railway authorities was handed to me. It stated 
that a commando of Boers had crossed the railway into Cape 
Colony, proceeding southwards. I put the flimsy in my 
pocket and walked up to the Mount Nelson Hotel, where 
Gerry was paying a flying visit. He was run to earth in the 
lounge. I gave him the message and waited to see if he had 
any orders. He read it, dropped his eyeglass, put it in, read 
the telegram again, and then gave me what I thought then, 
and still think, to be a magnificently inspiring command : 
“Come and have a drink!” Enthusiastically I followed him 
to the bar, where the beautiful and stately ritual “‘ What’s 
yours ?”’ was followed by offerings to the man who ex officio 
ruled society throughout South Africa in those days—the 
barman. Here the ritual was departed from. Instead of 
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the words of the rubric, ‘“‘ Here’s luck,” Gerry said, somewhat 
seriously : ‘‘ Let us drink to the Empire’s success in the new 
war that is now beginning.” Gerry had spotted the full 
significance of the raid. The commandos who were carrying 
the war into our country were to raise a hornet’s nest of 
Cape Dutch about our ears, though I, for one, could not 
visualise that within a month I should be out with a column, 
but a few miles from Capetown, putting posts in a state of 
defence to ward off the enemy from the capital. Gerry had 
no illusions, however, and after dinner he came up and said : 
** Come and walk down with me. I am going to see Milner 
at Government House.” Once out of sound and earshot of 
the hotel, he let fly as to the gravity of the situation unless 
we took immediate counter-measures, and then outlined the 
most wonderful scheme for the defence of Cape Colony. He 
had great confidence in Sir Alfred Milner (as he was then), 
and K. had great confidence in him. For two hours I sat on 
a seat in the Secretariat, regarded by a young secretary as 
something the cat had brought home, while I contemplated 
him as an interesting freak of nature which, for some occult 
reason, had been allowed to survive. Then Gerry came out, 
and we walked back to the hotel. ‘ That’s all right,” he 
said, ‘‘ you’d better get your traps together. We may be 
going to the wars.” As I had been shifted down to Capetown 
to do railway work, the hint seemed to me to be somewhat 
fantastic. But it came off after a fashion. As far as I could 
gather, Milner had heard Gerry’s estimate of the situation, 
approved his ideas, cleared the line to K., and had got the 
latter’s sanction. At least, this is what I gathered. Certain 
it was that next day General Brabant was put in charge of 
the local defence forces of Cape Colony, with Gerry as his 
Chief of Staff. K. came as soon as he could to De Aar, and 
he and Gerry did a first-class hustle. What happened was 
simply amazing. Town Guards seemed to start up every- 
where, mobile troops were brought down, and the Boers 
quickly found themselves being harried. They nearly suc- 
ceeded, however, in giving us a bad time, but all depended 
on speed, and our speed of counter preparation was greater 
than theirs of offence. The whole thing petered out as a 
grand coup and degenerated into sporadic guerilla warfare. 
Had K. not trusted his brilliant subordinate, a very different 
tale might have been told. Here, again, the co-operation of 
two really great men made history in the Empire’s favour. 
God Bless their memories! Requiescat in Pace ! 


R. B. D. BLAKENEY. 
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MONEY TALKS 


In a certain sense Joe Mullens had risen to the summit of his 
profession. He had served a long apprenticeship. He had 
been stable-lad, apprentice, travelling head-lad, head man, in 
rotation, and for ten years he had been on his own a modest 
trainer of race-horses. Yet in his innermost soul, if anyone 
had been able to arrive at that fathomless depth, it is possible 
that Joe Mullens would not have admitted that he had done 
anything other than miss the summit of his ambitions. 

His real desire had been centred in the hope that one day 
he would be a successful jockey. In his youth he had pos- 
sessed every attribute that produces success in a silk jacket 
except the one that is the most essential. He had perfect 
hands, he possessed that heaven-sent sympathy that a few, a 
very few men possess with highly-strung horses, he was tem- 
perate, and he had an uncanny faculty in the estimation of 
pace, and, moreover, he had a perfect seat upon a horse. 
The one attribute that defeated him was avoirdupois. Nature 
had him designed upon such generous lines that all prospects 
of pre-excellence as a jockey were dissipated in his early ’teens. 

He had, however, if somewhat soured, turned the other 
of his equine equipments to very considerable personal 
advantage. 

He was not one of the trainers of mushroom growth, who, 
with the aid of American or feminine wealth, have emerged 
from the drab chrysalis state of the stable-yard, into beauteous 
butterflies upon the Turf. He did not flash from Meeting to 
Meeting in high-powered motor cars, nor did he ever presume 
to address a patron, or likely patron, by his or her Christian 
name. He was a quiet, taciturn, dour fellow. Although 
approaching the fifties, he was still a bachelor. If you could 
have extracted from him any reflection upon the butterflies 
that adorned his craft, such reflection would have been 
embodied in the one assertion : “ I know my place!” 

Not only did Joe Mullens know his place, but. he knew 
his job. Not one of the aristocrats of his calling, with their 
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long-pursed patrons, and their strings of sixty to eighty 
horses, knew theirs one iota better. They might have the 
pick of those horses bred in the purple with which to attempt 
Classic honours ; they might have thirty 2-year-olds to break 
down in a season, so that the survivors of the fittest might 
flatter the one or other of their rich patrons who were for- 
tunate. They might squander the owner’s money in an 
avalanche of over-entry in order to justify their reckless 
extravagance by one chance win. This, however, did not 
make them superior to, or even comparable with, old Joe 
Mullens as trainers of race-horses. Nor, although the public 
may believe that it does, do these flamboyant methods prove 
any high art in the science of a trainer’s calling. 

Joe Mullens was fashioned of an entirely different clay. He 
had no rich patrons. In fact, such patrons as he had were 
anything but rich. But no trainer living could do more with 
a moderate horse, or study the real interests of a patron than 
would Joe Mullens. Nor was there a craftier manipulator of 
real horse knowledge and instinct to be found in the whole 
of the British Isles. 

His one object in life seemed to be to make the tortuous 
paths of racing profitable for the owners of the moderate 
animals that were entrusted to him. The fact that once a 
small owner could induce Joe Mullens to take a horse or two 
for him, that that owner never left him, went far to prove that 
in his modest way he was successful. 

If, at the end of a few weeks, Joe Mullens could not see a 
race in any particular animal, he bluntly told the owner that 
the horse was not worth its keep as a race-horse. How many 
trainers, even amongst the great, will behave thus? If, 
however, Mullens saw the possibility of a success, however 
small, his opinion was rarely stultified. He would know the 
exact company, the correct race-course, and the right date 
when the effort most promised to be successful. This is 
the true art of the training of race-horses, and not ten per 
cent. of the men who protest that they are experts possess it. 

An entry of one of Joe Mullens’ charges meant business. 
If the entry was followed by a declaration to run, it was a 
certainty that the chosen animal was trained for that particular 
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race, and was suited to the distance of the contest and the 
peculiarities of the selected course. 

Although Joe Mullens was crafty, his craft was not that 
astuteness which borders upon dishonesty. Joe Mullens 
himself did not bet, wagering on the part of his patrons was 
their affair, he took no interest in that side of the industry. 
Every jockey will tell you that Joe Mullens’ instructions were 
always to win. All other instructions that he gave were 
purely the tactics which in his opinion would conduce to the 
contemplated success. His opinion in these matters was 
invariably right. He knew his horses. It was based upon a 
knowledge that one man may acquire if he has a few horses in 
training, but which is beyond the powers of the man who 
pretends to train a multitude. 

As has been said, Joe Mullens was dour and taciturn. 
Yet if he showed you round his stables, there were few seasons 
in which he would not say in front of every box, ‘‘ This horse 
won at such-and-such a meeting” or “ This horse has yet to 
win a race; I’ll get a nursery out of him this back end!” 

Joe Mullens was crafty. This story hangs upon the un- 
canny craftiness of the man. 

A very enterprising little coterie of race-riggers had 
invaded the second-class Meetings in this particular season. 
A bookmaker owner and a somewhat hot trainer were the 
principals. After one or two rather startling successes, they 
had, as so often happens in this kind of venture, rather over- 
stepped themselves. This means that two or three of their 
hot-pots had not materialised. They therefore had a lot of 
money to get back. The trainer had selected a particular 
race at a convenient meeting, for which he had a horse suffi- 
ciently disguised in its form to warrant a big betting coup. 
When he opened his Racing Calendar he found that Joe 
Mullens also had a horse entered in the selected race. 

Whenever they had to meet one of Mullens’ horses, all 
trainers interested had to put on their thinking caps. The 
Mullens’ horse was called Dowsed Lights. The hot trainer 
took out his form book. Dowsed Lights was a newcomer. 
The horse had not seen a race-course during the current season. 
The trainer turned to the records for the previous year. 
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Dowsed Lights had run six times unplaced. He had been 
then in some northern stable. His form as a 2-year-old was 
negligible. The matter, however, could not be dismissed 
simply on the previous year’s record. The question was what 
had Joe Mullens been doing with the horse, and how long had 
he had him. A Joe Mullens’ entry was always ominous. 
The bookmaker owner was summoned for a conference. 

The outcome of the conference, and several subsequent 
conferences, did little to clarify the problem. The late 
northern trainer of the stable, when questioned, said that 
Dowsed Lights was a bad horse. He had showed promise 
at first, but had always “ cut it’ on a race-course. He pooh- 
poohed the idea of anybody winning a race with him. 

The tout, who would have had his eyes blacked if he had 
as much as dared to question one of Mullens’ stable lads— 
Joe Mullens understood the discipline of a stable-yard—and 
who watched the string at their work, said that the horse 
moved well at its work, but he did not believe that Mullens 
had ever really tried him. The bookmaker owner, who was of 
the big blustering type, determined to take the bull by the 
horns and he turned up at Mullens’ stables in his Rolls-Royce. 

Joe Mullens was civil to him. He knew his place, and his 
place was not affected by an exhibition of blustering bonhomie 
and the parade of wealth in the embodiment of a Rolls-Royce 
saloon. 

“Tf he’s good enough, he’ll win,” was all that the book- 
maker could get out of Joe Mullens. This was a platitude 
which took the money-making syndicate no further on their 
path. 

The hot trainer was sorely disturbed. 

**How about Jenkins? He rides for Mullens, doesn’t 
he ?”’ the bookmaker asked of his co-conspirator. 

The hot trainer shook his head. 

““ Nothing doing there. You might be able to affect the 
riding of a horse out of a big stable, but you won’t get 
one of them to pull a horse of Joe Mullens, and certainly not 
Jenkins. Ever had anything to do with a Trade Union ? 
Well, if you had you would understand. We are all of us 
outside the Stable-yard Trade Union. Joe Mullens isn’t. 
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He is one of them. Why, Jenkins served his apprenticeship 
in the Bouverie Stable when Joe Mullens was head man there. 
There is not a jockey that would put it past old Joe. You 
can take that as certain. They might contrive to stop horses 
to let him win a race, but monkey with one of his—not on 
your life!” 

“You leave it to me!” said the bookmaker. ‘ You 
carry on as if there was no d——d Mullens’ horse in the race. 
Pll fix it. Jockeys or no jockeys.” 

“ Righto,” answered the hot trainer. ‘‘ Possibly we are 
making much ado about nothing. But don’t forget, Charlie, 
don’t splash it about too much. Money sometimes talks!” 

It has been emphasised that Joe Mullens was a dour old 
stick. There was, however, a soft side to his character, which 
children shared with his horses. A few days before Dowsed 
Lights was due to run in his first race of the season, after 
evening stables, Joe Mullens was sitting on a mounting block, 
which, never used otherwise than a seat, graced the entrance 
gates to his stable-yard. A schoolgirl, riding a bicycle, came 
along the road. She was a pretty girl of about fifteen, the 
daughter of a publican whose hostelry was hard by. On 
seeing the trainer, she jumped lightly off her machine and 
stopped for a word with him. 

“Good evening, Uncle Joe,” she said. “‘ Hasn’t it been 
a lovely afternoon ? ” 

“* Good evening, Clara,”” Joe Mullens replied, and remark- 
ing a bunch of roses in the girl’s belt, he added ‘“ Which 
sweetheart gave you that posy!” 

“Oh, those!” answered the girl. “ Alf brought them 
for me.” 

** And who is Alf?” 

“You know Alf, Uncle Joe, the lad who drives Milligan’s 
horse-box. He often takes your horses. You know, I rather 
like Alf.” 

“Lucky Alf!’ said Joe Mullens, permitting the strange 
facial distortion that passed with him for a smile. . 

** Well, Alf’s been lucky to-day,” the girl answered gaily 
as she rearranged herself to remount her bicycle. ‘“‘ Mummie 
and I had tea at Spackman’s, and there was such a nice young 
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man, who had a lovely motor car waiting outside the shop, 
giving Alf tea. Such a tea. Cakes and ices and all. A 
woman came in with a basket of roses and Alf’s friend bought 
these for Alf to give tome. Ta! Ta! Uncle Joe!” 

Joe Mullens watched the slim figure of the girl as she 
disappeared down the road. Clara was nothing to him. 
He was full of thought, of other things—of race-horses. 

* * * 

At the appointed hour Milligan’s horse-box arrived at the 
Joe Mullens’ stables to take Dowsed Lights to the race-course. 
The journey was a long one, and it was at an early hour that 
the horse, heavily rugged and hooded, was led into the box. 

““You’re a new hand, aren’t you, mate?” said Alf the 
driver, as he helped to close up the tail-flap. 

“Yep,” replied the lad. “I used to be with old Joe 
before and he’s took me back.” 

With which the lad was shut in with the horse and the 
travelling lad with the bundle climbed into the driver’s seat 
beside Alf. 

* * * 

The bookmaker owner and the hot trainer watched the 
telegram board in Tattersall’s Ring anxiously. A telegraph 
boy arrived with a bundle of buff envelopes. He put them 
into the rack according to their lettering, nonchalantly, 
whistling the while. There was one for the hot trainer. He 
took it eagerly. As he opened it the bookmaker looked over 
his shoulder and, reading the contents, said :— 

“ That’s O.K. Now we can get busy. See there’s a wire 
for Joe Mullens, too. That’ll make him sit up and take notice.” 

The bookmaker owner hurried away to profit by the 
unlawful occasion. As he disappeared Joe Mullens walked 
up to the board and annexed his own wire. The hot trainer 
could not help staying to see what effect its contents would 
have upon him. 

Joe Mullens opened the envelope and read the wire. 

Turning round, he saw the hot trainer. 

“That’s what happens with these new-fangled means of 
transport,” he said, and handed the wire to the hot trainer. 
It was from Mullens’ travelling lad. 
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“Motor broken down. Tried to get horse-box at Swinley 
Station. No box there. Am sunk.” 
“ Hard luck, Joe!” said the hot trainer in as sympathetic 


a tone as he could assume. 
ok * * 


Half an hour later the hot trainer cannoned into the 
jockey Jenkins in the weighing room. 

“Hullo Jenkins!” said the trainer. ‘‘ What are you 
riding in this race? I hear your horse has got lost on the 
road 

“Whose been pulling your leg, Sir. I’m riding Dowsed 
Lights !”’ the jockey replied. 

“You can’t be. Joe Mullens has had a wire that Dowsed 
Lights can’t get here. Motor broken down or something!” 

“Well, he didn’t tell me nothing about it. He’s just 
weighed me out!” 

Full of apprehension the hot trainer superintended the 
weighing out of his own jockey and hurried with him to the 
saddling stalls. 

There sure enough was old Joe Mullens saddling up his 
horse. 

“* How did you get him here, Joe ?”’ asked the hot trainer. 
“That wire you showed me said he was sunk.” 

Joe Mullens, with his head under the saddle flap, as he was 
feeling for the girths to be passed to him, just looked up and 
permitted the wry flicker that passed for a smile to cross 
his face, as he answered : 

“That wasn’t this horse, Mr. Speedwell. I brought this 
horse here last night. The sunk was only ‘ the teaser.’ It’s 
wonderful how money talks—it’s talking now down in the 


Ring I guess!” 
* * 
Dowsed Lights upset the hot-pot comfortably by a length 
and a half. 
Joe Mullens gave little Clara a big box of chocolates. 
When he made this little presentation to the delighted girl, 


he said, rather obscurely, “‘ A nod’s as good as a wink to a 
blind horse, Clara!” 


Clara, however, did not attempt to probe the subtlety 
of the remark. She was too engrossed with the bon-bons. 


LIONEL JAMES. 


FIELD SPORTS AND THEIR CRITICS 


It is a little difficult to account for the increasing noise and 
violence of the attack on Field Sports in Great Britain, 
There have always been faddists who object to other people 
enjoying themselves, and sentimentalists who will not cross 
the road for fear of treading on an ant; but apart from 
persons of this kind, it does look as if a certain number of 
usually sensible people are now infected by morbid notions 
concerning the killing of various furred and feathered 
creatures. 

Perhaps the war has had something to do with it. The 
mental disposition of a nation is never at rest, but swings 
like a pendulum from side to side. During the war years most 
men and women were absorbed in work and had no leisure for 
sport. When the light of Peace shone once more, men’s 
minds were in an unbalanced condition, prone to pursue 
extreme policies. The tendency to exaggeration, so plainly 
visible in matters political and social, may be discerned in 
other fields of human energy. 

But I hear someone say “ Is it not good to have a horror 
of all bloodshed, and can you shed blood without cruelty ?” 
To this my answer is, I detest war and the shedding of man’s 
blood by man, because I believe that all men are, in a very 
real sense brothers, but that there is an immense gulf fixed 
between man and beast. 

It is no doubt very hard to say exactly where cruelty 
begins, and there is room here for a certain difference of opin- 
ion, even among men whose general attitude on the subject 
is more or less in agreement. But I entirely refuse to have my 
views formed by the clamour of a few noisy fanatics. Those 
of us who believe that Field Sports, as now carried on in 
England, are beneficial to the individuals who take part in 
them, and to the community in general, must not let our case 
go by default. No doubt we cannot check the fanatics. I 
know well how impervious to argument they are; but there 
must, I think, be many good folk, who do not indulge in 
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sport themselves, and who are a little inclined to view sports- 
men with suspicion. It is largely for the conversion of such 
as these, or perhaps I should say rather for their direction 
into the right path, that the British Field Sports Society 
came into existence. 

A sport which has been especially singled out for attack 
of late years is the hunting of the wild red deer on Exmoor, and 
of fallow bucks in the New Forest. It is a little difficult to 
understand why the anti-sport people have pitched on this 
most ancient and delightful form of hunting as their point of 
attack, or what benefit they imagine the deer are likely to 
reap if ever the attack should succeed. Do they realise that 
if stag-hunting on Exmoor came to an end, a very few years 
later every deer in Devon and Somerset would have perished 
most miserably ? No landowner in these days, nor any County 
Council, not even the Ministry of Agriculture itself is going to 
make fenced enclosures over large tracts of the Moor, wherein 
some portion of the Exmoor herds may dwell at peace, as the 
anti-sport people suggest. The cost would be prohibitive. 
Deer fencing is the most expensive form of fencing there is ; 
the deer would require to be fed all winter on turnips and 
maize ; keepers would have to be appointed and houses built 
for them and their families. The whole thing is utterly 
impossible. 

Stag-hunting is popular with most Devonshire farmers 
and is tolerated by almost all the others, for two reasons, A 
good many of them enjoy a hunt and follow hounds them- 
selves ; and compensation is paid for the damage to crops done 
by the deer. There are farms on Exmoor where turnips are 
planted for the deer to eat, and are paid for accordingly out 
of the Hunt funds. But of course if the Hunt came to an 
end, so would its funds. The deer would be shot at with shot- 
guns, trapped in nooses, regarded as pests to be exterminated 
in any way whatsoever. Exmoor is too small and too wooded 
to turn into a deer forest, where the beasts might be preserved 
for the sake of the stalking. Also, in a fine autumn, there are 
too many people about, and a bullet from a small bore rifle 
goes a very long way. There is no escape from the conclusion 
that so long as hunting goes on the general body of the West 
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Country wild red deer are safe, and will continue to lead a 
peaceful and well-fed existence ; but if ever hunting stops, they 
will be wounded, starved, and massacred, until the last one 
has been sacrificed on the altar of sentimentalism. 

When I think of the enormous numbers of men and women, 
of boys and girls, who year by year enjoy a gallop over Exmoor 
or in the glades of the New Forest, of all the money that is 
circulated in Minehead, Brockenhurst, and such like places by 
the glad army of stag-hunters, and of the benefits which accrue 
therefrom to a host of humble and inarticulate adherents, I 
am lost in amazement at the audacity of any man who tries 
seriously to bring all this healthy human enjoyment and 
benefit to an end, just because it is an activity which does not 
happen to fit in with his own little cocksure notions. 

Fox-hunting has not been singled out for attack in quite 
the same persistent way as stag-hunting, but has not been 
altogether exempt from ill-formed criticism. I read a story 
the other day in a well-known and usually excellent monthly 
magazine which left me gasping. A hunted fox, so the tale 
went, leaped into the arms of a humane gardener, who kept 
the hounds off with an iron rake! After a bit, however, 
when several hounds had been damaged by the rake, a hound 
got hold of the fox and pulled him out of the man’s arms to 
the ground. Presently the huntsman appeared, and was not 
unnaturally displeased to find that his hounds had been 
battered and wounded with an iron-headed rake, whereupon 
the humane (!) gardener knocked him down. The Master 
turns out to be a coward and a bully “ who lives for the 
company of fine horses and not quite so fine women.” He is 
punished appropriately by the humane gardener one evening, 
at the end of a loaded revolver, being forced to run for his life 
across country in the gloaming and a pair of pumps. And 
this farrago of wild nonsense is solemnly offered to the book- 
stall public as a picture of English country life. Ye gods and 
little fishes! I should like the author to see what would 
happen to him if he tried to get between some packs of hounds 
I know and their fox, with or without a rake. He would put 
pen to paper no more this side of the Styx. 

One of the many delusions opponents of hunting suffer 
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from is that it is a pursuit of the “idle rich.” In the story 
I have referred to, one reads about the “ circle of well-dressed 
men and women on horseback,” whose horses trample the 
turf of the gardener’s well-kept lawn, and there is no doubt 
that many people imagine fox-hunters to be an idle arrogant 
set of folk. 

Yet if I take a look at my friends before hounds move off 
from a Vale meet, at which we muster something like a 
hundred and fifty mounted men and women, they do not 
strike me as a particularly opulent or overbearing crowd. I 
know for a fact that a number of them have to make consider- 
able sacrifices in other directions in order to be able to hunt 
at all ; that many more, though they certainly appear in neat 
and correct hunting kit, have smallish incomes ; and that the 
last thing which ninety-nine out of a hundred of them would 
think of doing is to ride over someone else’s lawn. 

Except for a group of young officers who are spending 
their winter leave hunting with our pack (long may they do 
so), and maybe one or two youngsters in business or a pro- 
fession, who have a day’s holiday, there are no young men to 
be seen. The times are much too strenuous for anyone to be 
able to afford to keep sons at home in idleness. Those days 
are gone for ever. 

You may, however, observe a good many girls and 
young women who live at home—quite a lot of people are not 
yet convinced that boys and girls should be treated exactly 
alike—but the solid bulk of the field is composed of middle- 
aged folk, with women in the majority The men are mostly 
middle-aged, and may be divided roughly into two classes— 
those who have lived in the Hunt all their lives, and those who 
have settled in the country after retiring from the Services, or 
from business, or from a profession. The former are of the 
Squire type, and many of them have had a very bad time 
lately. The latter, if it were not for fox-hunting, and the 
friendships fox-hunting brings, would in most cases have 
settled elsewhere, not improbably abroad, and the country- 
side would have been poorer for their absence. Last but not 
least, in an analysis of the Field, one comes to the farmers, who 
still muster fairly strong of a hunting morning. My admira- . 
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tion for the farmers of our soil is too great for words. Long 
have I known and loved their unselfishness, their zest in 
hunting, their cheerfulness in difficulties, and their loyalty to 
old friends. 

The truth is that fox-hunting is one of the most democratic 
of all sports. All men are equal in the hunting field. One 
gives way for the Master and the Huntsman, but for no one 
else (of one’s own sex at least), nor does one expect different 
treatment from others. The idea that the whole thing is run 
for the benefit of a few score wealthy, idle, and hard-hearted 
young scallywags of both sexes is so ludicrous that there 
would be no need to contradict it, if one did not know that it 
really is prevalent in the minds of many people who ought 
to be better informed. 

It is easy enough to prove that fox-hunting is of great 
pecuniary benefit to our country-side. 

Here are a few facts and figures. There are close on two 
hundred packs of foxhounds in England, Scotland and 
Wales. Their subscription lists vary very considerably, but 
the aggregate must be enormous. Additional money is raised 
for poultry, damage, and wire funds, varying in amount, 
according to the size and character of the Hunt, but coming 
to several hundred thousands of pounds in the aggregate. 
Hunters have to be bought—many a farmer makes a good 
sum out of a likely youngster of his own breeding—to be fed, 
to be groomed, to be shod, and the money for their feeding, 
grooming, and shoeing is all spent in the confines of the Hunt. 
It has been calculated on a conservative estimate that the 
wages of those directly employed in hunting establishments 
amount to no less than £1,978,000 per annum. It is beyond 
all doubt that if fox-hunting came to a bad end the country- 
side would suffer heavily. 

Looked at from one point of view, hunting (fox, stag, and 
hare), is a rural industry of magnitude and importance, 
circulating money where money is much needed, and providing 
a healthy and not unpleasant means of livelihood for a 
considerable number of our fellow-countrymen. 

The dividends paid by the industry cannot be put into the 
bank, it is true, or taxed by a rapacious Exchequer, but they 
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consist of health, happiness, and innocent enjoyment, of s 
swift and delicious pageantry that all dwellers in the country 
may enjoy, of courage confirmed and sinews tautened by risk 
and fatigue. 

I would urge that a sport which encourages quick 
thinking, and acceptance of risk, is of value in the formation 
of character. I myself have seen boys, naturally timid, 
acquire complete self-confidence and self-reliance in the 
hunting-field, and I know of no other sport or game which 
encourages these qualities to the same extent. I should rank 
Rugby football and ski-running very high, the latter especially, 
but nothing in my opinion is quite so useful for the formation 
of certain most desirable qualities in the character of an 
English boy as the hunting-field. We old fellows may lose 
our nerve without much shame—but a boy without dash 
and pluck is a pitiable thing, and it is surprising how timid 
some lads are. For such, fox-hunting is an almost certain cure. 

Now I come to this question of cruelty again. 

First it must be pointed out that exactly the same 
argument applies to foxes as to deer. If you cease to 
preserve foxes for the sake of hunting, in a very short 
time almost the whole of the vulpine race will have 
perished miserably by shot, poison, or trap. If our soft- 
hearted sentimentalists can view the prospect of so much 
animal suffering with equanimity, so cannot I. I am fond 
of the fox. He isa very beautiful beast and highly intelligent. 
I have watched unsuspecting fox cubs at play, becoming so 
enthralled by their antics as to be oblivious of time and space, 
and have waked up to find an old dog fox sitting on his 
haunches a few yards away, also amusedly watching the 
delightful spectacle. He did not move till he felt that my 
eye was upon him, when he just faded away without disturbing 
the cubs. 

I suppose it seems impossible to some people that one can 
hunt an animal and be fond of it, but that certainly is the 
mental state of fox-hunters. I have more than once been 
incited, by a keeper in Scotland, to shoot a fox, but have 
refused. Others of his tribe have provided me with so much 
joy, in bygone days, that a fox for me is a well-loved animal, 
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to be slain in one way only—and I know scores of men with 
exactly the same feelings. 

I do not believe a hunted fox is a bit frightened when first 
found, especially if he has beaten hounds before. There are 
hundreds of happenings recorded which have proved this, and 
TI could tell of several in my own experience. When he gets 
blown and beaten fear may come upon him, but it is a useless 
thing to fasten human feelings upon an animal, though it is a 
mistake often committed by story-writers. We know what a 
hunted human being feels like, more or less ; it does not in the 
least follow that a hunted animal undergoes the same pain 
or the same apprehension. In any case a fox is a bold marau- 
der, who has always lived well and has often lived long by 
inflicting pain and death upon other creatures, according to 
his nature. 

Need we shed many tears for him when Fanciful’s teeth 
meet in his back, and instantaneous death overwhelms him ? 
If he could speak, do you think he would choose to die so, or 
after hours of lonely agony in the jaws of a trap, or by the 
agonies of poison ? 

There is hardly any form of sport which has not been 
attacked. Pheasant-shooting, hunting with harriers, and 
coursing, have all in their turn been the target of the kill- 
joys and the spoil-sports. 

Attacks on fishing have, as yet, only been sporadic, but 
anglers may be quite sure that if our Field Sports ever are 
curtailed or forbidden, their turn will come. It is just as 
reasonable to accuse the fisherman who gafis a twenty-pound 
salmon after half an hour’s struggle in heavy water, of cruelty, 
as the fox-hunter who sees hounds run into their fox after 
thirty minutes without a check. The angler has only to wait 
a little before the fanatics turn upon him too, and endeavour 
to drive him from loch and riverside. 


LATYMER. 
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A RAIN GUIDE FOR THE BRITISH ISLANDS 


SEASONAL OUTLOOK 


Considering the total rain amount during the coming 
three months, the indications at present are :— 

(a) That over the British Islands as a whole the rainfall 
will be below the average. 

(b) That this deficiency will be most marked in Scotland, 
but that in the S.W. of England it will be inappreciable. 

Considering the individual months, the indications at 
present are :— 

(c) That during January the British Isles as a whole will 
have less rain than usual. 

(d) That this expected deficiency will be most marked in 
the East of the British Isles and that it will be least 
noticeable in the West of Ireland. 

(e) That during February the British Isles as a whole will 
continue to record a deficiency of rain. 

(f) That during February, Scotland Ireland and the 
Northern half of England will experience less rain 
than usual, but that at the same time the South of 
England and the English Channel will have a total 
rainfall differing little from the normal figure. 

(g) That during March the N.W. of the British Isles will 
continue to have less rain than usual, whilst the 
Western entrance of the English Channel and the S.W. 
of England will locally experience a rainfall up to, or 
slightly in excess of, the normal amount. 

(hk) That, in consequence, the British Isles as a whole will 
have less rain than usual in March. 

(t) That in the London area and S.E. of England the mean 
temperature during the coming three months will be 
above the seasonal average, notwithstanding relatively 
cold spells in January and March, which may bring 
the mean temperatures for those months down to figures 
approaching the adopted normals. 

Note.—Although the exact figures for November have not 
yet been received, it is evident that the British rainfall was 
considerably in excess of the average value for the month. 
The mean temperature for November at the London observa- 
tory was, however, a little above the average. 


Dunboyne, 17.xii.35. 
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[The Editor will gladly insert letters of public interest as far as space 
permits, but all communications must be accompanied by the full name 
and address of the writer, even when for any good reason anonymity is 
desired. ] 


THE DUCHESS OF ATHOLL REPLIES 


To THE Epitor or The National Review 


Sir,—I regret that owing to the pressure of work entailed 
by the recent General Election, it has been impossible for 
me to reply sooner to the letter from Mr. Nicholson, Joint 
Secretary of “ P.E.P.,” in regard to my article, “‘ Planning,” 
in your issue of last September. 

I note that Mr. Nicholson states that the Memorandum 
from which I quoted as the work of Mr. Sieff was written 
by the late Sir Basil Blackett, when Chairman of “ P.E.P.” 
I accept this correction, but I think it only fair to Sir Basil 
Blackett’s memory to say that I now understand that in 
presenting the Memorandum to “ P.E.P.” he indicated that 
some views definitely expressed in it were “still tentative 
in his mind.” I also feel bound to express my surprise that 
authorship was not made clear during Sir Basil’s lifetime, 
as the Memorandum had appeared in whole or in part in 
more publications than one for two years past. Moreover, 
Mr. Sieff, in a speech delivered at a dinner on March 29, 1933, 
after he had succeeded Sir Basil as Chairman of ‘ P.E.P.,” 
advocated in somewhat greater detail, and with minor 
differences noted below, the same policy as his predecessor. 

And I am afraid I find it difficult to accept Mr. Nicholson’s 
statement that this policy does not represent the views of 
“ P.E.P.” On the contrary, the issues of ‘“‘ P.E.P.’s ” fort- 
nightly “‘ broadsheet” which I have been able to procure 
(for they are usually, I understand, only sold to subscribers 
to ‘‘ P.E.P.”) show advocacy of an Enabling Act going 
further than Lord Melchett’s Bill of a year ago, in that 
it would give powers for the compulsory “ reorganisation ” 
not only of productive industry but of “the vast mass of 
independent, co-operative or multiple retailers, mail-order 
houses, brokers, merchants, wholesalers, warehouses, and so 
forth, whose territory lies between the manufacturer or 
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processor and the ultimate consumer.” (Broadsheet No. 7, 
page 5.) Among the powers to be given by the Act “‘ would 
probably be powers for control of production, against 
redundancy, for compulsory purchase of undertakings on 
definite terms, for amalgamation or exchange of stock, for 
licensing or regulating new or increased productive activity, 
for central marketing of commodities . . . for control of 
prices,” and so on. 

The formation of land trusts or corporations advocated 
by Sir Basil is also suggested in more than one of the broad- 
sheets, though amalgamations of estates on a voluntary 
basis is mentioned in one of these (as in Mr. Sieff’s speech) 
as a possible alternative to compulsory combinations. 

I have not, however, in the issues I have yet seen found 
schemes for the control of investments advocated by Sir 
Basil. But Mr. Sieff in his speech proposes that groups of 
bankers and insurance companies should co-operate to form 
special organisations to finance “organized industry and 
agriculture ” to the exclusion of the individual unit. 

Again, I fear I cannot accept Mr. Nicholson’s assurance 
that “‘the end of freedom of enterprise and of the small 
business in particular’ is not the aim, nor would be the 
result, of the type of planning advocated in the publications 
of ‘P.E.P.’” The list of powers suggested above for an 
Enabling Act effectively disposes of the contention that 
“Planning” offers no menace to freedom of enterprise. 
Many other quotations to the same effect could be given 
from the broadsheets. 

Further, the threat to ‘‘ small business” is made abund- 
antly clear, first and foremost to the small shopkeeper—in 
particular to the ‘family shop.” (No. 7.) Satisfaction is 
even expressed that the small shopkeeper will soon feel the 
impact of Agricultural Marketing Boards, on the one hand, 
and of “certain schemes under the Town and Country 
Planning Act” on the other. And while allusions to 
“redundant ”’ productive firms are also frequent, No. 15 of 
the broadsheets complains that the number of small building 
firms is another hindrance to progress. This extends the 
policy of “ Planning” into a sphere not discussed in my 
article. 

How, then, can it possibly be contended that in all this 
there is no threat to small business ? 

Finally, I feel I must express my surprise at the anonymity 
of “* P.E.P.” On only one of the publications that I have 
seen—the report of Mr. Sieff’s speech in March, 1933—do 
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there appear the names of the then Chairman and Secretary ; 
and the speech itself refers to the leader of the agricultural 
group, Mr. Leonard Elmhirst. No other publication gives 
the names of office-bearers, executive committee or leaders 
or members of the various groups. All we know is that the 
members of these groups are “chosen on their merits” by 
some anonymous body; that they number no less than one 
hundred working members ; that most are “ strange to the 
world of politics” and of ‘“‘movements”; and that very 
few have reached the age of fifty, many being in their twenties 
and thirties (No. 23). Yet a statement issued last February 


of ‘‘ What has been Done ” indicates the influence they have : 


been exercising on the legislation of the last two or three years, 

Anonymity, we are told, is necessary because “ to attempt 
to take the centre of the stage or to play politics would be 
inccmpatible with the largely professional and partly civil 
service ccmposition of the group.” But is it compatible with 
the best traditions of a parliamentary system which requires 
Ministers and Members of Parliament to state their views 
publicly, both in Parliament and outside it, that a body 
whose names are kept secret should be working out policies 
which may have a considerable effect on political thought 
and action? Is such a course not likely to undermine 
political principle, and is it fair to electors who have to 
attempt to judge these policies, more especially to those who 
are largely guided in their choice by party leaders enumerating 
such principles ? Further, is it compatible with the loyalty 


be actively engaged in formulating legislative policy as 
members of an anonymous body ? 

These are some of the questions, Sir, that inevitably arise 
as a result of a perusal of the “ P.E.P. ” broadsheets. 


Yours faithfully, 
House of Commons, S.W. KATHARINE ATHOLL. 
December 16, 1935. 


THE NEXT WAR? 
To THE EpiTor oF The National Review 


Srr,—I am enclosing a very suggestive set of figures. 
What does 1937 hold in the way of War ? 


civil servants owe to Government that some of them should : 
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Queen Victoria succeeded to the Throne in 1837 ) 
1 


I see they propose building more ships in 1937. Will 


8 

3 

(1856-57). 7 

The Crimean War and the 
Indian Mutiny (1857-58) 1856 
lasted 2 years 


1858 


Egyptian War 1880 
lasted 1 year 


1881 


00 CO 


The Boer War 1899 
lasted 3 years 


The Great War 1914 
lasted 4 years 


1918 


Or Ore 


1 The Next War? 1937 


it be too late ? 


Brooks’s, 


Yours faithfully, 


A. PARKER SMITH. 


St. James’s Street, 


8.W.1. 
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CAN THE LEAGUE MAKE PEACE? 


To THE Epritor or The National Review 


Str,—There appeared recently, in The Times, a letter 
over the signature of “ Verax,” on a subject that probably 
has caused a deal of controversy as to the authority and 
origin of public statements freely made recently, and appar- 
ently accepted, presumably by the League of Nations Union, 
and by others, to the effect that should there arrive, happily, 
an opportunity for promoting conciliation between Italy and 
Abyssinia leading to a declaration of peace to terminate the 
present war, the terms of peace would require the approval, 
not only of Italy and Abyssinia, but also of the League of 
Nations. 

Is there any provision in the Covenant of the League of 
Nations, implied or otherwise, permitting the League to pro- 


ceed beyond its fundamental purposes, viz.: “To aim at — 


finally liberating mankind from war, and the effects of war, 
to foster mutual understanding, good-will, and the habits 
of co-operation and fair dealing among peoples of different 
countries’ ?. Those purposes I quote from brochures issued 
by the League of Nations Union. It is assumed that they 
are intended to be applicable to pre-war conditions. Whether 
the League had or had not fully exercised its functions, at 
the proper time, with the above objects in view, matters not 
at the present date. 

The League having failed to prevent the outbreak of 
hostilities, and having decided to abstain from imposing Military 
Sanctions, it would appear that the correct position is that 
except endeavouring to secure the success of the imposition 
of partial collective financial and economic sanctions without 
the imposition of military sanctions, the functions of the 
League under the Covenant have come to an end—save a 
possible continuance of attempts at conciliation between the 
belligerents. 

Is it a sound and proper attitude for the League to adopt, 
viz.: To assume the position of being a possible arbitrator 
in this and all future cases? It may lead to a position that, 
by its disagreement with the terms of peace, proposed and 
approved by belligerents, a declaration of peace may be 
prevented. 

The application of military sanctions in such a case, 
collectively or otherwise, would but continue the war, and 
possibly promote the outbreak of a new war. 
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It would be of interest to invite correspondence on the 
question, viz. : whether or not, the League under its Covenant 
is required to approve the conditions to be imposed for a 
declaration of peace—it being recognized that in the case 
of the war under reference, the League has not given effect 
to its full powers under the Covenant, that is, by the 
imposition of military sanctions. 


I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


Eyre Hutson. 
Lingfield Lodge, 
East Grinstead. 


December, 1935. 


THE FINANCE ACT OF 1927 


To tHE Epitor or The National Review 


Srr,—May I call your attention to the unfairness of the 
working of the Finance Act of 1927 to certain of those who 
come under the provisions of Section 45, Schedule E? I 
would be grateful if you would give this the publicity which 
it deserves. 

I am assured by the firm who prepare my income tax 
return that very many persons have been forced to give up 
their employment through this Finance Act, and the example 
I quote happens to approximate to my own case and to 
several others that I know of. As I have no desire for 
publicity myself, I should be obliged if you would leave my 
name and address blank if you decide to publish this example 
in toto. I guarantee the main facts disclosed in the following 
example to be correct, and if there is any point that requires 
explanation I should be very happy to call on you and 
elucidate any point that may not appear clear. 


I have had so many interviews with income tax inspectors, 
professional preparers of income tax returns, etc., that I 
think I can answer any questions on the subject that may 
arise. The real source of all the trouble comes from the 
fact that the man is twice made to pay tax on what he earns 
in 1933-34, because he is taxed on it once in 1934-35 and 
again in 1935-36. 
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The Finance Act as it is at present must always be grossly 
unfair to any person coming under Schedule EH, Sec. 45 if 
that person’s income is a falling one, as it is only by a sudden 
and maybe, very substantial, increase that he can even hope 
to get back his overpaid tax of previous years. 


EXAMPLE OF THE WORKING OF SECTION 45 SCHEDULE E, Finance Act, 1927 
“A” begins to earn an income on a commission basis in 1932. 


In the financial year 1932-33 he makes £150; he is assessed on the 
actual amount he made and pays his income tax in 1933-34. 


In the financial year 1933-34 he makes £500 ; he is assessed on the 
actual amount he made and pays his income tax in 1934-35. 

In the financial year 1934-35 he makes £600 ; he is assessed on the 
amount he made in the preceding year, i.e. £500, and this year he 
actually gains because he is charged tax on £100 less than he made 
(but this gain is only a temporary gain, as he will be assessed on £600 
the following year). He pays his tax (on £500) in 1935-36. 


In the financial year 1936-37 he makes £150 ; he is assessed on £600 
and pays the tax in 1936-37. 


Now see what has happened : 


He has paid income tax on £350, i.e. £600 (less £150+£100) which 
he has never earned. 


And, moreover, this over-payment of tax on £350 will not 
be refunded to him by the Income Tax Commissioners. 

The only way in which he can save himself from paying 
tax on £350 which he has never earned is 


To Give Up His ! 


(in which case he can claim to be assessed on the actual 
amount he made in 1936-37, i.e. £150, instead of being taxed 
on what he made in the preceding year 1935-36 when he made 
£600). 

To be forced to give up his employment to save him from 
paying too much income tax must surely be against Public 
Policy ? 

There is one other way in which—?f he is lucky—he may 
possibly “ pay himself back,” and that is if he is fortunate 
enough to earn such a sum in 1937-38 (when he will be taxed 
on 1936-37 earnings of £150) as will enable him to recoup 
his overpaid tax on the £350 and also the current demand on 
£150. This, of course, is a pure gamble on future events. 

In other words, “A” is faced with a pretty problem, 
i.e., whether to give up his employment or remain in it on 
the chance—which is a pure gamble in many cases—of 
increasing his earnings to such an extent in the following 
year as will enable him to recover past overpaid tax, 
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I can scarcely believe that members of Parliament can 
have realised the effects of this measure when they allowed 
it to become law. 

However much we may dislike paying high income tax, 
we have no genuine cause for complaint if we pay the tax 
fixed by Parliament on what we earn, but to be taxed on 
money never earned and then to have no redress unless we 
give up our employment or “ gamble” by remaining in it 
on the chance of being able to recoup oneself the following 
year, is surely most unfair and most un-English. 


Yours faithfully, 


‘* HatF CoMMISSION STOCKBROKER.” 
London, W.1. 
October, 1935. 


CROWN LANDS 


To tue Epitor or The National Review 


Stmr,—A correspondent in your December number queries 
the statements in my verses “* Overlords ” in your November 
number, and the caption—‘“‘ Concerning the condition of 
thousands of acres of agricultural land which has reverted to 
the Government by mortgage, and has since lain fallow for 
some years.” These verses were written two years ago, 
and I am now informed that no Government agricultural 
land is out of cultivation. The particular land I had in mind 
were some farms in Berkshire over which my husband hired 
the shooting rights for the season 1933-4. I was informed 
at the time that these farms had reverted to the Government 
by mortgage, but since the publication of my verses I have 
been told that this was incorrect, and that the lands were 
taken over by a public mortgage company. I can only 
apologise to any who may have been offended by my verses 
and their caption, and say how glad I am to hear that not 
one acre of Government land is out of cultivation at the 
present time.—I am, yours faithfully, 


BARBARA BOWER. 


Chapmans, 
Blewbury, Berks. 
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To tHE Epiror or The National Review 


Sir,—I cannot resist from writing a letter to you about 
the performance I saw at Milner Court on Saturday last, 
which was given there by the school. 

The play was “ Robin Hood,” by Alfred Noyes—the 
actors are boys varying from 14 to 10—the production was 
done with the assistance of Laurence Irving, who designed 
the scenery and costumes. I have seen many plays done 
at schools and by amateurs, but never one so charmingly, 
put on a stage and acted with such intelligence and gusto. 
It was a revelation in what can be achieved when the moving 
spirit behind such a performance is one of genuine under- 
standing and taste, and this was more than amply supplied 
by Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Juckes, the Headmaster, and his 
wife, of this altogether exemplary school. 

We all of us there carried away an indelible memory of 
youth being led in the right direction towards imagination 
and beauty. My only wish was that the improvised theatre 
might have been twice as large, and I am sure the boys, as 
well as the audiences, are bound to remember this exceptional 
experience for the rest of their lives. 


Yours very truly, 
EDWARD KNOBLOCK. 


21, Ashley Place, 
Westminster, S.W.1. 


December 11, 1935. 


A NEW YEAR’S GIFT 


THERE is no better New Year present to give to friends 
at home and overseas than a year’s subscription to The 
National Review. Write to the Manager, 35, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C.2, enclosing your cheque for thirty- 
two shillings, with the name and address of your friend. 
The Review will then be despatched regularly each month. 
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A HISTORY OF EUROPE 


A History or Evrorr. By the Rt. Hon. H. A. L. Fisher, 
P.C., D.C.L., F.B.A., F.R.S., Warden of New College, Oxford. 
Vol. II: The Liberal Experiment. (Eyre & Spottiswoode, 
18s. net.) With this volume Dr. Fisher brings to a con- 
clusion his arduous but brilliantly conducted enterprise. It 
is superfluous to praise a work that has immediately entered 
the permanent historical literature of our country, and which 
has already been received with acclamation. I need only 
say that the last volume is in every way a worthy companion 
to the other volumes, and that, being essentially a summary 
of our own agitated epoch and its immediate antecedents, 
it is, perhaps, even more absorbing than its predecessors. 
The period itself, from the French Revolution to the present, 
is so dramatic that Dr. Fisher had no need further to dramatise 
it. He gives us fewer of the incisive etchings of personality 
and of the epigrams that enlivened his accounts of remoter 
times, though his paragraph on the tragic figure of the old 
Emperor Francis Joseph, “diligently toiling at his desk, 
signing and reading, reading and signing, from early morn 
to night,” and his remark that “ prosperity rather than 
dialectic had fought the winning battle for Free Trade,” show 
that his hand in these respects has lost none of its skill. 
What he has chiefly done, and what chiefly needed doing, 
for the history of the last hundred and fifty years has been 
clearly and firmly to marshal the events, the tendencies and 
the currents of which to-day is the result. 

He gives this volume the title of ‘‘ The Liberal Experi- 
ment,” not, as he says, because he disparages freedom, but 
because freedom itself is losing ground to-day. He begins 
his brief and admirable first chapter with the words :— 

“It was important for the coming age that in an empty 
Continent offering boundless opportunities for innovation and 
enterprise a new gospel of liberty and equality had been pro- 
claimed as the slogan of a triumphant republic. The American 
declaration of rights gave a cue to every friend of liberty in the 
Old World.” He ends by saying: 

“Two questions, then inevitably suggest themselves to 
the observer of contemporary Europe: Will the peace be 
preserved ? Can liberty survive ? ” 
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He cannot answer these questions, which have taken on, 
in his view, “an entirely novel and unprecedented aspect ” 
through aviation and the new scientific technique and appara- 
tus for propaganda. He can only express the hope that the 
common heritage of European civilization, “ the most splendid 
possession of man,” will not be destroyed. 

It will be seen that Dr. Fisher uses the term “ Liberal ” 
in no party sense, though, in a party sense, one might observe 
that he has party leanings. A Conservative would have 
written differently, for instance, of Gladstone’s responsibility 
for Gordon’s fate, of domestic politics just before the War 
and of Mr. Lloyd George’s administration after it. But every 
thinking man’s mind must have the political tinge of his 
temperament and convictions, even though he be a historian. 
It is hardly necessary to say that Dr. Fisher writes throughout 
as a historian concerned rather to unravel than to plead. 
Therefore, while every chapter from that on ‘“ The end of 
Britain’s isolation” to the end would bear any amount of 
political comment, it is for the readers, rather than for a 
reviewer, to make that comment. Events themselves are 
already commenting on many of his remarks, such as “ The 
League of Nations can be no better than the member States 
of which it is composed”; and “ It may also be claimed for 
British foreign policy that a vein of humanitarian sentiment, 
sometimes quixotic, sometimes capricious, but always genuine, 
and deriving through Wesley and Wilberforce from the Puritan 
tradition of the seventeenth century, mingles with the coarser 
stuff of economic and political calculation.” 

The question whether the truth embodied in the second 
of these remarks is a good or a bad thing is not one that 
admits of a single answer: but Dr. Fisher’s readers will not 
read his glowing chapter on Great Britain’s honourable part 
in the abolition of the slave trade without pride in the record 
and response to its writer’s warmth. Here, at all events, 
British sentiment was wholly in the right. 


Turning, then, to survey this volume as the completion of 
a great history, we observe in it the formation and develop- 
ment of modern Europe. In my own schooldays “‘ modern ” 
history usually ended at the battle of Waterloo, and where it 
ends now I cannot say: contemporary history, at all events, 
begins much later. In order, therefore, to remark on the 
usefulness of Dr. Fisher’s great work to those who wish to get 
accurate ideas on contemporary history, I must with great 
reluctance pass over the stirring chapters—how could they 
be otherwise ?—on the Napoleonic era. They contain some 
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admirable observations on revolutions in general and on the 
permanence of Napoleon’s “civil”? work, also an excellent 
page on the contrast between Goethe and the French revolu- 
tionary writers. Chapter IX gives a telling summary of the 
ideas prevailing in Europe after Napoleon’s fall, and the 
preceding chapter on “‘ The Age of Peel” is highly important 
for the social history of our own country. Of Europe’s history 
between 1830 and 1870, Dr. Fisher gives a clear and enlighten- 
ing picture, accurately weighing the motives and actions of 
Metternich, Louis Napoleon, Cavour and Bismarck, tracing 
the growth of German unity, the currents that led to the 
Crimean War and the collapse of Austrian domination in 
Germany and Italy. As instances of unprejudiced statement, 
when one considers the amount of rhetoric expended on the 
event, I might quote two passages. The first is on the 
Crimean War : 

“By smashing the strong links that bound Austria to 
Russia the Crimean War created the conditions which led to 
the liberation of the German and Italian nations. This is the 
chief political significance of a contest entered into without 
necessity, conducted without foresight, and deserving to be 
reckoned from its archaic arrangements and tragic mis- 
management rather among medieval than modern cam- 
paigns.” 

The second is on the peace made by Louis Napoleon with 
Austria at Villafranca, which has often been reckoned one of 
the great betrayals : 


“Yet of all the actions of his career there have been few 
more judicious than Napoleon’s sudden decision to close the 
Italian campaign after Solferino ”—a judgment for which he 
gives excellent reasons. However, to arrive at the chapters 
which give this volume its most signal value for the present 
generations, we must pass beyond 1870, a date after which 
the average contemporary knowledge of European history 
remains hazy for about twenty years. Dr. Fisher’s twentieth 
chapter on “‘ The Third Republic ”’ is indispensable as a guide 
to the understanding of modern France, and one of the best 
in the volume. It takes us from “little old Thiers, in his 
tight frock-coat, glinting through his large spectacles,” apply- 
ing himself remorselessly to the reconquest of Paris, through 
the setting up of the Republican constitution of 1875, which 
still governs France, the colonial expansion brought about by 
Jules Ferry and the same statesman’s educational reforms, 
the failures of Boulanger, and the Dreyfus case down to the 
first inclusion of a Socialist, Millerand, in a French cabinet. 
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Dr. Fisher writes of France with sympathy and understanding, 
and those who follow him in this short chapter will realise, 
in most cases, better than they have done before, both the 
bitterly conflicting currents that run through French politics 
and the essential solidity of the Republican state. An equally 
important chapter on “ International Currents ” succeeds it, 
in which are surveyed the conflict between the Vatican and 
Liberalism, the effect of Darwinism on public and political 
opinion, the extraordinary vogue in Europe of Herbert 
Spencer and the work of Karl Marx. Spencer, with his appeal 
to the middle classes, and Marx with his appeal to the destitute, 
are a curious antithesis, of which Dr. Fisher lucidly and 
acutely states the striking features, one of which is that 
neither have had very much effect in England, Spencer 
because his philosophy was not good enough, Marx because 
things were never bad enough. Let us hope that our people 
may also be wise enough to reject a bad philosopher and an 


angry prophet. 

With the chapter on ‘‘ War and Peace in the Balkans ”’ 
begins that exploration of the sore place in Europe from 
which the fatal inflammation eventually erupted, with a 
passage on the long duel between Gladstone and Disraeli, 
in which, as may be supposed, Disraeli does not get the best 
of it, for Dr. Fisher paints Gladstone’s portrait with enthus- 
iasm and treats Disraeli as the ‘“‘ Hebrew adventurer of 
genius ’’ who was responsible for Imperialism, of which our 
author obviously but tacitly disapproves. The domestic 
policy of Bismarck and Germany’s amazing expansion under 
it, forms the subject of another highly informing chapter ; 
while that on “ The end of Britain’s Isolation,” which brings 
us well into the world of our own recollections—the accession 
of Emperor Wilhelm II, the Anglo-Japanese treaty, the 
South African troubles and war, the building of the German 
High Seas Fleet, and the accession of Edward VII—sets the 
stage for the Great War, to which Anglo-German rivalry on 
the sea and the ferment in the Balkans from 1908 onwards 
were the prologue. The chapter on the Balkan part of this 
prologue cuts an admirably clean path through the tangle, 
and explains the steps by which the Serbians, as the leading 
nation in the Balkans, became the bogey of Austria. And 
thus, by way of unsettled Russia, oscillating between the 
urges of war and revolution, we are brought to the thunder- 
clap of 1914 bursting upon a Europe which “ had reached an 
unprecedented level of comfort and civilization.” 

On the Great War itself Dr. Fisher is comparatively brief, 
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and adds little to our present knowledge: but the last eighty 
pages of his work, from the chapter on the “ Treaties of Peace ” 
onwards, his words are weighty and grave. His analysis of 
the Treaty of Versailles, and of the specific influences to be 
traced in it—notably those of Wilson, Mr. Lloyd George and 
Clemenceau—is fully worthy of a serious historian, and ends 
with the remark that “it is too soon to pass a final verdict 
on the work of the treaty-makers. They will be judged by 
the success of the States which they brought into being or 
greatly augmented, by the new Poland, the new Czecho- 
Slovakia, the new Roumania, the new Yugo-Slavia, and the 
new Greece.” The chapter on ‘‘ New Dictatorships and Old 
Democracies ” is equally important, incidentally for its inform- 
ing passage on Poland and the great work of Pilsudski, and 
generally for its survey of the states of Europe as at present 
constituted, with three different forms of absolutism facing 
the parliamentary democracies, the doctrines of Hegel and 
Marx opposing the philosophies of Locke and Rousseau. 
The short epilogue sums up’the whole work impressively, 
not hiding the fact of much human misery still existing, the 
handicaps placed on the Old World by wars, tariffs, class 
struggles and “every folly which the demon of economic 
nationalism can contrive,” and the possibility that Europe 
may travel down the road to a new war, but pointing out the 
compensations and the bitter alternative, the ones real and 
the other possible. ‘“‘ May future generations,” says Dr. 
Fisher, in his final words, “‘ close the rents, heal the wounds, 
and replace our squandered treasure of humanity, toleration 
and good sense.” If this wish is not fulfilled, then the very 
names of those three virtues will have changed their meaning. 


OrLO WILLIAMS. 


WARSHIPS 


JANE’S Ficutinc Suips, 1935. Edited by Francis E. 
McMurtrie. Two guineas net. Sampson, Low, Marston and 
Co. It is a pleasure for any reviewer to welcome the thirty- 
ninth issue of this distinguished publication, and to hope 
(after the manner of a Christmas or a birthday greeting) that 
Mr. McMurtrie, the editor, will live to bring out as many 
more. It would be superfluous to enlarge upon the magnifi- 
cent production of the book, for anybody who so much as 
opens it—and those who read this review will probably have 
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several back numbers upon their shelves—realises at once 
that Fighting Ships established long since, and still maintains, 
a model in photographic reproduction, in line block and 
half-tone draftsmanship, and in statistical printing. The 
relation between the editor and the reader of Fighting Ships 
is, in fact, the relation that establishes itself between a host 
and his visitors, when he stands upon his doorstep to welcome 
them into an admirably appointed house. 


It is enough, therefore, to say of the contents of the book, 
that they ought to excite admiration in the most indifferent, 
and that few modern works of reference have made the 
labour of consultation so easy or so pleasant. The opinions 
of Mr. McMurtrie upon the present condition of the British 
Navy, and upon the tendencies that are visible in foreign 
programmes, are, however, worth considering; for Mr. 
McMurtrie has now watched the growth of every navy in the 
world for years, and has considered every detail of ship and 
gun design that is ascertainable. This makes him a sort of 
naval Darwin, whose opinions upon design and national 
programmes are the product of observations that no student 
of naval affairs can hope to make for himself. 


First, Mr. McMurtrie maintains “ that a new era of capital 
ship construction has begun.” A French battle squadron, 
consisting of the Dunkerque and the Strasbourg, 26,500 tons 
each, will be in service at no very distant date ; in any case, 
their construction is now so far advanced that there can be 
no going back. These two ships, which are a sort of standard 
in post-war design, will be followed by two ships of 35,000 
tons displacement. In 1938, two years from now, the Italians 
will put two vessels of the same size into commission. Mr. 
McMurtrie considers that this is only a beginning. 


With regard to the British Navy, Mr. McMurtrie has 
nothing very comforting to communicate. “It needs only 
a glance,” he says, “at the summary of British strength, 
to show the extent to which reliance must still be placed in 
emergency on over-age tonnage.” The “ glance” which he 
recommends provides us with the following melancholy 
figures. In heavy cruisers, two are over-age out of a total of 
nineteen ; not one is either building or projected. Of our 
forty-four light cruisers, eighteen are out of date, and only 
twelve are building or projected. Our destroyer fleet is 
even worse off; 94 units—that is, more than half, for we 
have only 170 in service—are out of date, and only 24 
are building and projected. These figures speak for them- 
selves, and ought to make every thinking man ask, 
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What is going to be done? The country is, indeed, worse off 
than it was in the old days, when revelations were made 
about the state of the Navy. Those revelations at least 
provoked excitement, alarm, enquiry and counter enquiry. 
The present state of affairs is, apparently, watched with 
bland indifference by the nation at large. 

Great interest attaches to those pages which are devoted 
to the German Navy (224 et seqg.). Soon after the Anglo- 
German naval treaty was signed, the German authorities 
let it be known that their immediate programme was for two 
battleships of 26,000 tons, for two 10,000-ton cruisers, 16 
destroyer, and 20 submarines. It is, of course, too early to 
produce even provisional drawings of these ships, and the 
editor has necessarily had to leave blank pages against the 
new battleships, Elsass and Hessen. Opposite to them, 
however, are drawings, photographs and particulars of the 
Deutschland, the Admiral Scheer and the Graf von Spee— 
those magnificent 10,000-ton “ jack of all trade ”’ ships, which 
excited the admiration of everybody interested in shi 
construction and naval war. What the editor has left blank 
about the German Navy, combined with what is communi- 
cated, are thus a reminder that, if we are on the threshold of 
a new period of naval construction, the Germans will establish 
a high standard of design and workmanship, and that if 
other naval powers fall below it, they will do so at their peril. 


Custos. 


GENTLEMEN, THE KING 
THE Kine To His PEopLe: 1911-1935. Being the Speeches 
and Messages of H.M. King George V. Published by per- 
mission. (Williams & Norgate, 5s.). This second volume— 
the first was published by the same firm in 1911—opens with 
King George’s first address on reaching India for his Corona- 
tion Durbar and closes with the Jubilee. Throughout these 
years ““my people and I have come through great trials and 
difficulties together,” and that we have survived is mainly 
due to the Empire’s unshakeable faith in and devotion to 
its King-Emperor, so unanimously revealed during the 
Jubilee. Every one of King George’s 200 addresses and 
messages hits the right note; his words always breathe an 
unflinching resolution of purpose and a sympathetic affection 
for all who are striving to further the work in hand. The King 
personifies service to his people, and that alone shows him 
to be the disinterested ruler, for he can have only one interest 
—the well-being of his people. Nor does he ask anything of 
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his subjects that he does not demand of himself. In July 
he said to the Woolwich cadets, “Soon you will receive 
commissions and may have the good fortune to go on active 
service. The position of an officer is a proud and honourable 
one. But remember it involves great responsibilities.” (Our 
italics.) Space forbids us to quote His Majesty’s résumé 
of the duties of an officer. The years of peace have greatly 
dimmed the observance of essential values. The King, almost 
alone amongst our leaders, has unswervingly held to them, 
knowing that they are just as necessary to enable a man to 
live for his country as to die for her. 


LORD PLUMER 
PLumER oF Mrssines. By General Sir Charles Harington, 
G.C.B., G.B.E. (Murray, 12s. 6d.) As Commander of the 
Second Army, Lord Plumer will stand out in British military 
history as one of the notable figures of the War, and here 
General Sir Charles Harington, who served under him as 
M.G.G.8. of the Second Army for a considerable period in 
the Ypres salient, pays him a soldierly and unvarnished 
tribute, as staccato as the machine-guns that tapped out 
their death rattle across the dismal swamps and shell-torn 
ground of Flanders. Lord Plumer kept no diary and few 
records, but happily Lady Plumer preserved his letters, and 
from these, helped by his own intimate knowledge, General 
Harington has been able to build up this record of a life of 
devotion to duty. One of the objects of the memoir, says 
the author, is to bring out the attributes in Lord Plumer’s 
character which contributed chiefly to his success—attributes 
admirably summed up on the Eton memorial to him :— 
‘Throughout his life, in peace and in war, he was distin- 
guished and beloved.”’ Like many another eminent soldier, 
he was not always well treated by the politicians, and his 
dismissal in 1906 from the Army Council was perhaps “ his 
bitterest disappointment in life.” “‘ I have to give our servants 
a month’s notice,” remarked his wife, but my husband has 
had less than a week’s. ” And yet “he never said a word. 
He bore the blow in silence. He bore no ill-will.” Much 
ink has been spilled over Passchendaele, but although General 
Harington has been urged to enter into controversial ques- 
tions about that ordeal, he has “ purposely not done so,” 


though he clears up certain matters in which his chief may 
have been misrepresented. There is a touching picture of the 
Messines zero hour :— 


We all had breakfast at 2.30 a.m. with the Army Commander. 
The rest of us went to the top of Cassel Hill to see the mines go up. 
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Five hundred tons of explosive. I can see the glow in the sky as 

I write. Not so the Army Commander. He was kneeling by his 

bedside praying for those gallant officers and men who were at that 

moment attacking. 

It is not possible here to discuss those parts of the book 
which deal with Lord Plumer’s earlier service in South 
Africa with his Corps of Mounted Rifles, and his fine work 
after the Great War as High Commissioner and Commander- 
in-Chief in Palestine and in Transjordania. In a brief but 
impressive foreword the Archbishop of Canterbury fittingly 
describes Lord Plumer as “a great soldier, a great English- 
man and a true-hearted Christian.”’ No better epitaph could 
be desired. 


AN ILL-MATCHED PAIR 


Netson’s Harpy AnD His Wire. 1769-1877. By John Gore. 
(Murray, 10s. 6d.) Most people at one time or another indulge 
in the pastime of imagining themselves in more congenial 
circumstances than those which actually surround them, but 
the heroine of this story had no excuse for such day dreams. 
Her life’s span for nearly ninety years was spent as a privileged 
member of a society at once brilliant and exclusive. She was 
the daughter of two famous houses; her father, Admiral 
George Cranfield Berkeley, being brother to the fifth earl of 
that ilk and her mother the sister of the fourth Duke of 
Richmond. Asan infant she sat on the lap of Lady Albemarle, 
born in 1699, the granddaughter of Charles II; she lived 
till 1877 and still survives in the memory of people yet alive. 
In 1807 she married Sir Thomas Hardy, a distinguished naval 
officer twenty years older than herself. They were a dismally 
ill-assorted couple. He will appear to many as the more 
sympathetic figure of the two; a staunch, single-minded 
sailor, skilled in his profession, kind-hearted and humane, 
yet prompt, dependable and resolute in action. He was, and 
deserved to be, the best loved and trusted of Nelson’s band 
of captains. But he had no real need for a woman in his life 
and no sort of use for Society with a big S, while to Louisa 
Hardy and their three daughters it was the breath of life. 
So, while providing them with funds sufficient for their 
amusement, he retired into his profession and lived a life 
apart. In less skilled hands than Mr. Gore’s, Lady Hardy’s 
diary of an incessant round of social engagements would prove 
wearisome reading, but he contrives to do her greater justice 
than she does herself. He shows her as an energetic, inde- 
pendent-minded, perennially vital woman of beauty and 
charm. She surrounded herself with agreeable friends, not 
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only in London, but in Paris, Rome, Florence and Geneva ; 
wherever she went she counted in the life of the place. After 
Sir Thomas’s death she found happiness for four years in a 
marriage with Lord Seaford, a wise and kindly old friend. 
Her diary, though trivial, is fresh and human, though strangely 
enough it is often inaccurate in details concerning her near 
relations and friends. The book gives a skilfully drawn picture 
of a bygone world and of a type of dominant and individual 
woman which, despite our modern feminist boastings, has 
almost passed away. 


A CHEERFUL TRIO 


You Have Been Warnep: A Complete Guide to the Road. 
By Fougasse & McCullough. (5s.). THouGuts on THINGs. 
By Anthony Armstrong. (6s.). RougH Istanp Story? 
By Saxon Shore. (5s.). (All published by Methuen). These 
are all good Christmas presents. Rough Island Story ? is a 
series of rag captions and headlines showing how Englishmen 
weathered the depression, an amusing example being Mr. 
Gilroy’s (of 1066 fame) illustration to ‘“ Birthday Honours. 
Mayor of Southend raised to the Pierage.” The book must 
have been great fun to compile, and the reader will get the 
best value out of it, if he leaves it on the table and picks it 
up in the odd ten minute between different jobs. A useful 
book for a house party. A.A.’s Thoughts on Things contains 
amusing essays, interspersed with fables, of which The 
Youthful Sub-Lieutenant and the Sextant is sheer joy. Mr. 
Armstrong is a genial authority on all that appertains to good 
drink and atrocious motor cars. This brings us to the plum 
of the collection, You Have Been Warned, for here is the 
alliance of witty writing and uproarious illustration. Fougasse 
(who also shares in the writing) has never drawn better. The 
authors have grasped the basis of getting a laugh—once you 
have a really funny theme it must be repeated again and 
again with subtle variations. Themes such as “ Famous Last 
Words,” ‘‘ Sorry, but I am a stranger here,” and the now 
famous L placard are constantly but ever freshly introduced. 
Starting with the official Highway Code, this book runs riot 
on the road. You may buy this book to give a friend, but you 
will keep it yourself ! 


A ROMANTIC PURITAN 
Byron: The Years of Fame. By Peter Quennell. (Faber 
and Faber, 15s.). In July, 1811, a listless peer of twenty- 
three reached England from his Near Eastern travels, a 
solitary, sick and sorry person. He was in debt, he owned 
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coal mines that did not pay, and a rambling, dilapidated 
Gothic abbey; his immediate prospects, therefore, were 
* not very pleasant !”’ Soon after his return, his grim mother, 
to whom he often wrote as ‘‘ Dear Madam,” died. In his 
voluminous baggage was a satire called “‘ Hints for Horace,” 
of which he had great hopes, and some “ hapless Spencerian 
stanzas of which an unknown critic ... had spoken so 
severely.” Fortunately Dallas, his unofficial literary agent, 
was as delighted with the stanzas as he was disappointed in 
the satires and by the following March Childe Harold was 
therefore published, and Byron woke to a fame which in 
time turned to dust. The book ends when, five years later, 
Byron left England for good, execrating his country as his 
countrymen execrated him. The account of these fateful and 
dramatic years has never before been so well told. With 
insight and discrimination Mr. Quennell discusses Byron’s 
motives, qualities and defects. We have recently been 
satiated with Byron books, but this work belongs to the small 
class of good biography. It is good reading because it has 
the good taste that Byron lacked, and if it never whitewashes, 
neither does it blackguard. The actors in the drama can be 
seen, felt and understood, and the style is excellent. One of 
the biographies of 1935. 


AN EMPIRE REVIEW 


THE GOVERNMENTS OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. By Professor 
Arthur Berriedale Keith, D.C.L., D.Litt., F.B.A. (Macmillan. 
21s.). Students of constitutional history owe a debt to Dr. 
Keith for this substantial and important work. Since 
George V came to the Throne we have seen remarkable 
changes in the government of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, for the unity of 25 years ago has given place, for 
good or ill, to a system under which sovereignty is shared by 
the United Kingdom and the Dominions, while India—to the 
grave disquiet, let us remark, of many competent observers— 
is fast advancing towards Dominion status. It is impossible 
within the scope of a brief notice to discuss the enormous field 
covered by Dr. Keith’s study. In the first part he describes 
the mode by which sovereignty is distributed among the 
Governments of the British Commonwealth of Nations; in 
the second part he deals with the several Governments of 
the Empire and the problems which confront them. Highly 
important changes, moreover, have taken place since the 
book was written, and in his preface the author refers, inter 
alia, to the complexity and gravity of foreign relations and 
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the appointment of Mr. Eden as Minister for League of Nations 
Affairs. He has something to say, too, upon the position of 
Irish Free State citizens resident in England in the event 
of a unilateral declaration of a republic. “It is clear that 
their nationality could not be affected by anything short of 
a British Act of Parliament, which alone could declare them 
aliens or oblige them to obtain permits to work in the United 
Kingdom.” Such an embarrassing problem, however, may 
not arise, as Dr. Keith considers it possible that “it may be 
found practicable ultimately to arrive at a solution by which 
an Irish Republic would replace the Free State within the 
British Commonwealth of Nations.” Here is but one of the 
problems set by the author; for the rest his book is extra- 
ordinarily comprehensive, and is a monument of erudition 
and constitutional study. We may derive comfort from his 
conclusion that, despite such resistance to law as the General 
Strike of 1926, mob rule in Winnipeg in 1919, the labour 
trouble in Australia and New Zealand in 1923, and the armed 
rebellion on the Rand in 1922, there is in one matter “ an 
enduring community of interests among the units of the 
Empire. In the main, all accept the doctrine of the 
sovereignty of the law and the necessity of ordered progress.” 


THE REAL CHINA 

Cumna Cuanaes. By Gerald Yorke. (Cape, 10s. 6d.) Writers 
on China labour under one great disability ; it is almost 
impossible for their readers in England to make head or tail 
of the Chinese nomenclature. Those who read this book 
will not suffer from this difficulty, for Mr. Yorke does not 
attempt to explain or analyse the Chinese or their doings ; 
he just lives with them and makes their atmosphere and 
presence felt. For this reason the book has great charm, 
reminding us in many ways of Pearl Buck’s Chinese stories. 
As Reuter’s correspondent with the Chinese forces during the 
Jehol campaign, Mr. Yorke saw something of Chinese soldiery. 
His description of them in the chapter entitled “‘ Peasants in 
uniform ” is masterly. Whether he is spending peaceful 
weeks of literary work in a Chinese monastery, or travelling 
in Southern China to examine into the Communist organisa- 
tion, he has done more than visit China, he has assimilated 
the human characteristics of the Chinaman. Nor has he 
neglected the European’s “little ways.” A Dutch Roman 
Catholic missionary and two Swiss Presbyterian mission 
women lived in the same small town. They did not call on 
or speak to each other. Truly, as Mr. Yorke says, we 
Christians are strange people. 


OTHER NOTICES 


THe CiasH OF PRoGRESS AND Security. By Allan G. B. 
Fisher (Macmillan. 8s. 6d.). Here Mr. Fisher, who is 
Professor of Economics in the University of Otago, makes 
a reasoned appeal for a new and more courageous spirit in 
industry and economics. It is not enough for the capitalist 
merely to argue that capitalism encourages initiative and 
experimentation—he must act. ‘‘ The possibilities of material 
progress are apt to be frustrated in the effort to gain individual 
security in a capitalist economy.” Material progress to-day 
necessitates the transfer of labour and capital from such 
industries as the advance of knowledge has made more 
efficient into other and often new industries. He ascribes 
the paradox of “ poverty in a world of potential plenty ” in 
part to our failure to appreciate the necessity for continuous 
changes and transfers of the kind indicated, and advocates 
a “steady diversion” of labour and capital from older to 
newer and “ relatively more risky ” enterprises. He discusses 
the possibility of guaranteeing security to the small investor, 
while making available adequate supplies of capital in new 
and relatively untried fields of production. As a help to 
this he would like to see the setting up of an organization for 
maintaining a continuous survey of industry as a whole, 
so that the directions in which further capital investment 
was desirable could be readily identified. The twentieth- 
century capitalist is criticized for “‘ refusing to allow himself 
to become an instrument of progress ’”—“ instead of taking 
risks he bends his energies rather to conserving positions 
which have already been gained.” Mr. Fisher, however, 
recognizes that, while the existing system has to run the gaunt- 
let of Socialist and Communist criticism, ‘‘ we cannot light- 
heartedly assume without further question that a Socialist 
or Communist economy would, in fact, make all the necessary 
adaptations properly or effectively.” There is abundant 
evidence in history to demonstrate the mess and muddle 
which Socialistic experiments have produced in the past 
and might easily produce again. The book makes an 
interesting and suggestive economic study. 


MEN AND DeEEDs. By John Buchan. (Peter Davies, 10s. 6d.). 
Besides other essays, this book contains “ Julius Cesar,” 
“The Massacre of Glencoe”’ and ‘‘ Gordon at Khartoum,” 
which have already appeared under the egis of the same 
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publisher, and they make a welcome “omnibus.” The des- 
cription of Rome before the advent of Cesar so accurately 
depicts our present position as to make it uncomfortably 
enthralling reading, and equally disquieting is our desertion 
of Gordon. “Glencoe” has been reviewed in these pages ; 
to re-read it is to enjoy it more. Of new material there is a 
lecture on history with some tantalising speculations on the 
Might-Have-Beens of the past: a pious memorial to the 
late Lord Rosebery and an interesting summary of the history 
of the Kirk of Scotland up to its recent re-union. Best of all 
is an essay entitled ‘“‘ Montrose and Leadership,” a theme that 
inevitably inspires Lord Tweedsmuir, and so his readers, to 
justified hero-worship. 


CuaRLes [I anp CROMWELL. By G. M. Young. (Peter 
Davies, 7s. 6d.), This clear monograph deals with those 
decisive years between the end of the First Civil War and the 
execution of Charles I in a manner that could not have been 
bettered. The author kills the Whig legend that Charles’ 
double-dealing forced Cromwell reluctantly to put him to 
death. The actual situation was much more typically 
English. With the last shot fired in 1646 everyone wanted 
to forget all about the war and return to 1641. No one doubted 
that Charles would rule as a limited monarch and that is what 
Englishmen wanted. But the winning side contained four 
warring factions: The City “ rich, well armed and devoted to 
Parliament”; the Puritan remains of Parliament: the 
Army under Fairfax and Cromwell and the Scots. Elizabeth 
would have broken through this quadrangular opposition and 
her people would have swept her on to the throne. But 
Charles was not Elizabeth. In mere debate he won, but his 
constitutional dislike of action, by then chronic, lost him the 
game. In the end victory went to those who acted decisively. 
Charles’ trial and execution was a coup d’état pure and simple 
_ it made the Restoration of the Monarchy a mere matter 
of time. 


THe Harvest oF Victory, 1918-1926. By E. Wingfield- 
Stratford. (Routledge, 12s. 6d.). The author having com- 
pleted his Victorian Trilogy carries on with after the war. 
If you feel the Germans grossly ill-used by the Versailles 
Treaty: if you think that, having won the war, Mr. Lloyd 
George’s greatest act of statesmanship was the signing of the 
Irish Treaty, whereas General Dyer’s action at Amritsar was a 
murderous blunder: if you value General Smuts as a Phil- 
osopher-Statesman and Mr. Gandhi as a courteous saint 
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and a great gentleman, you will enjoy this vivid book. If 
“them’s not your sentiments ”’ leave it alone. The fact that 
the section dealing with tendencies of literature is good 
shows that Mr. Wingfield-Stratford is more at home with 
things of the mind than with the ruder activities of men and 
nations. 


Wuat A Worp! By A. P. Herbert (Methuen, 6s.). ‘‘ The 
capacity for thought and speech is still the only quality that 
keeps us out of the Zoo.” So far Mr. Herbert on his opening 
page. The remainder of the book is devoted to an examina- 
tion of our modern English methods of translating thought 
into speech. With all its pungent wit—and A.P.H. has never 
been funnier—it is a heavy indictment. In old days the 
written language was under the control of the cultured and 
the learned. Nowadays, newspaper articles, headings, com- 
mercial and advertising literature flood us with a pretentious 
jargon coined by the half educated. A.P.H. would have us 
“worry about words,” and if half what he says be true it is 
high time we did. There are four conditions to be fulfilled 
before admitting an expression into common parlance. It 
should be intelligible, pleasing, legitimate, needed. Most of our 
newspaper lingo, the whole of our odious “ commercial 
English,” all our redundancy, over-emphasis, twisting of 
adjectives fail to pass this test. Now and then Mr. Herbert 
overdoes it and rushes in where the Bible and Shakespeare 
fear to tread. ‘‘ My withers are unwrung,” for instance, is an 
admirable expression, dating probably from pack horse 
travel, and no one who has seen the results of an ill-fitting 
saddle or collar will deem it inapt. Nevertheless, this book 
must in future lie at the elbow of every conscientious author. 


More Letters FrromM Martua Impressions of 
Vienna, 1819-1829. Edited by the Marchioness of London- 
derry and H. M. Hyde, D.Litt. (Macmillan, 21s.) The story 
of Martha Wilmot’s Russian experiences has gained her many 
friends, and they will turn with pleasure to this further collec- 
tion of letters. On her return to England, Martha married 
the Rev. William Bradford, Rector of Storrington, in West 
Sussex. No doubt Martha would have been happy in her 
country rectory ; she had a nature to be cheerful and chatty 
anywhere; but when fate assigned her husband to the 
Chaplaincy of the British Embassy in Vienna, she joyfully 
accompanied him, and for ten years regaled her family with 
spirited accounts of the social and domestic life there. The 
letters are vivacious and pleasant to read, though we could 
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wish at times to hear less of Martha’s maternal pride in her 
three very normal and satisfactory children. 


THE OLp ConTEMPORARIES. By E. V. Lucas. (Methuen, 6s.) 
Mr. Lucas is as companionable as ever in his new book. Most 
of the chapters take the form of conversations (in which 
Mr. Lucas does most of the talking) between the author and 
a certain “Old Claus.” The publishers’ note fights shy, 
perhaps wisely, of any definition of ‘“‘ Old Claus,” but we 
shall not be far wrong if we take him to be the author’s older, 
or inner, or original self. We have thus quite a charming 
framework for Mr. Lucas’s usual erection of portrait, remin- 
iscence, story and witty comment on the ‘‘ number of things ” 
that Stevenson’s child found the world so full of ; but one 
questions whether much is gained by it ; the reader becomes 
a listener in rather than the person to whom the author is 
talking, and some of the intimacy of their relationship is lost. 
However, we must not stress a comparatively small point. 
There is both irony and comedy in the sketches of Quaker 
ancestors—some of them almost unbelievably sharp in busi- 
ness—and there are, as goes without saying, plenty of good 
stories. We like especially the story about Sid and Bert, 
rival suitors, the moral of which is that ‘ people in love 
can’t be taught anything.” There are recollections of school- 
days, a chapter on letter-writing, Jubilee memories, comments 
on the new generation, etc., etc. Through all the pages runs 
the quiet stream of humour that is perhaps this author’s 
greatest asset—altogether, a perfect bedside book and 
Christmas present. 


THE FUNERAL MARCH OF A MARIONETTE. By Susan Buchan. 
(Hogarth Press, 4s. 6d.). In telling the story of Charlotte, 
Duchess of Albany, the natural daughter of the “‘ Young 
Pretender,” Miss Buchan has been able to make good use of 
Charlotte’s letters to her mother, which have only recently 
been discovered. It is a singularly drab and pathetic story. 
Kings are not meant to live without their thrones, and 
Charles Edward’s character deteriorated steadily after the 
failure of the ‘‘ Forty-five.”” He behaved cruelly to Charlotte’s 
mother, Clementine Walkinshaw, and declined to recognise 
Charlotte herself until he was over fifty years old, when in- 
creasing illness and loneliness made him wish for companion- 
ship. Her letters tell of Charles’ constant fits of temper and 
drunkenness, and the wearing endeavour to keep up appear- 
ances with very little money. The most vivid figure is Charles’ 
brother, Henry, Cardinal of York, who seems to have had 
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plenty of common-sense. He alone did not live on beautiful 
memories of the past or on vague dreams for the future. 
The characters stand out clearly in spite of their drab sur- 
roundings. 


Brany-Eyr. By David Garnett. (Chatto and Windus, 5s.). 
Beany-Eye is an example of what a good writer can do with 
a single character, a small world, and a little over a hundred 
pages of print. Of course, there are other characters in the 
book ; the writer’s father, for instance, whose love and wisdom 
and commonsense guide the poor unfortunate over many 
rough places ; but it is the superbly drawn Beany-Eye himself 
—odd man out in a bungling but not unkindly rural com- 
munity—who dominates the scene. Mr. Garnett does not tell 
us how a mental specialist would classify Beany-Eye ; he is 
far too wise. For us Beany-Eye is simply Beany-Eye, an 
individual of bewildering strength and weakness, pathetic, 
terrifying, lovable, laughable, and so real that one can almost 
feel him in the room. One thing Mr. Garnett does not do, 
and it is cruel of him: he does not tell us if Beany-Eye’s 
mental recovery was permanent, if he proved equal to the 
new life in Canada, or fell back into the old terrors. But he 
has given us a brilliant piece of writing and an unforgettable 
character. The extraordinarily good dust-jacket calls for 
comment: one has to have read the book to appreciate its 
subtle simplicity. 


THE SEVENTH DauGuTeErR. By “ Euphan.” (Burns, Oates and 
Washbourne, 3s. 6d.) Barbara Euphan Todd has a pretty 
talent, and it is a pity that her publishers are not content 
to let her airy fancies speak for themselves instead of bidding 
us appreciate their “subtle ‘ Madeira’ flavour,” whatever 
that may mean. The poems themselves have no such 
nonsense about them :— 

Honey from the white rose, honey from the red, 

Is not that a pretty thing to spread upon your bread ? 

When the flower is open, the bee begins to buzz, 

I’m very glad, I’m very glad, I’m very glad it does— 
So sings “‘ Euphan,” with an early morning freshness which 
might make one think of dew but surely not of Madeira. 
It is a pity, too, that the publishers should attempt to link 
The Seventh Daughter with Mr. Milne’s Christopher Robin ; 
‘“‘Euphan ” can, and should, stand on her own poetic feet, 
which are small and shapely and quick to try out any new 
measure. If the metrical experiments are not always com- 
pletely successful that is no great matter ; the verses, though 
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slight, ring with youth and joy, and what more should we 
ask in black December ? 


MADAME FrEars THE Dark. Seven Stories and a Play. B 
Margaret Irwin. (Chatto and Windus, 7s. 6d.). Some of the 
charm of Still She Wished for Company, Royal Flush, and 
The Proud Servant still lingers in this book. The author, 
however, seems temporarily obsessed with the Black Mass. 
Of the seven stories and a play here set down, four are con- 
cerned with Black Magic. It is a pity, for Margaret Irwin’s 
delicate psychological sense and gift for expression might be 
much better employed. 


Dust, anD OTHER Porms. By G. H. Vallins. 
CONQUERORS, AND OTHER Porms. By Robin Hyde. (Mac- 
millan’s Contemporary Poets, 1s. each.) Here are two 
short selections of verse well worth buying and keeping, 
for they only cost a shilling, and are representative of the 
good modern minor poetry which unobtrusive poets are still 
able to write if only we will give them a hearing. Mr. G. H. 
Vallins is sound and sure in his handling of words, his imagina- 
tion seems deeply touched by the wonder of the universe 
and by the sense of the past behind him and the future in 
front. These feelings are strongly shown in “ The Stone of 
Portland,” a fine poem, and perhaps the best in the collection. 


Miss Robin Hyde has the distinction of writing very little 
about herself ; personal experience must of course have had 
its part in the making of her poems, but she is really interested 
in things and people outside herself—a sign of health which 
may argue well for the future. This has not prevented her 
from writing “‘ Gifts little poem which will be best 
understood by poets. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


THE brief notices that follow do not preclude a fuller appreciation 
later on :— 


YOUTH UNCHARTERED. By Stephen Lawford (Nicholson & Wat- 
son, 7s. 6d.). As most people are weary of personal war experiences the 
first 100 pages of this book may be lightly skimmed. Mr. Lawford’s later 
experiences are of absorbing interest, throwing sidelights on post-war 
efforts to effect European rehabilitation. The closing chapter is headed 
“A Glimpse of Geneva,” prefaced by a quotation from W. S. Gilbert’s 
Pinafore: “ But in spite of all temptations, To belong to other nations, 
He remains an Englishman!” A subtle but eloquent commentary. 
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A HUNDRED YEARS OF ANTHROPOLOGY. By T. K. Penniman, 
Secretary to the Committee for Anthropology, Oxford (Duckworth, l5e.). 
“* Anthropology is the whole science of Man, the master science that links all 
together.” So runs Mr. Penniman’s definition of the subject, and he therefore 
urges that those who undergo anthropological training should not ignore 
other important aspects of the study. He puts the biological group first, 
including genetics, biometric study in its widest sense, embryology, 
paleontology, physiology, osteology, etc. To the serious student the book 
must prove invaluable, and it will even interest the layman, inasmuch ag 
“ the proper study of mankind is man.” 


A YEAR THAT THE LOCUST. ... By A. S. M. Hutchinson (Nicholson 
and Watson, 10s. 6d.). The author of “ If Winter Comes ” in this personal 
diary, spread over several months, successfully arouses our interest. His 
account of things is intimate and quietly humorous, with pleasing sidelights 
now and again on well-known people. 


READY REFUSALS, or THE WHITE LIAR’S ENGAGEMENT 
BOOK. Compiled by Nicholas Bentley, who also drew the pictures 
(Methuen, 5s.). An amusing collection of excuses for every day of the year. 
They are quotations from well-known works, that for Christmas, for instance, 
is from Dickens’ “‘ Christmas Carol’: ‘‘ I don’t make merry myself at Christ- 
mas and I can’t afford to make idle people merry.” 


LET’S BE GAY. By James Riddell (Hutchinson, 5s.). Those who 
enjoyed the companion volume “ Let’s be Absurd,” which appeared last 
year, will find this equally entertaining. It largely depends on the reader's 
sense of humour. 


ALCIBIADES BELOVED OF GODS AND MEN. By Vincenz Brun 
(Putnam, 7s. 6d.). An historical novel of Athens in the fifth century. A 


readable story ; both characterization and atmosphere are vivid and real. 


FACING FACTS. By M. Follick (Hutchinson, 15s.). A simple yet 
trenchant account of world events since the Treaty of Versailles, giving 
careful analyses of the internal circumstances and aspirations of the nations 
involved. Many of the author’s conclusions and the efficacy of his remedies 
may be challenged, but the facts remain, and as a record of events the book 
has real value. 


DE QUINCEY. By Malcolm Elwin. KEIR HARDIE. By Hamilton 
Fyfe (Duckworth, 2s. each). Two additions to the useful ‘‘ Great Lives” 
series. Both outstanding figures in different walks of life. 


MATTER, MYTH AND SPIRIT, or KELTIC AND HINDU LINKS. 
By Dorothea Chaplin (Rider, 8s. 6d.). A second and revised edition with a 
preface by Sir Grafton Elliot Smith. 


DAILY MAIL YEAR BOOK, 1936. Edited by David Williamson 
(Associated Newspapers, Ltd., 1s.). There would seem to be no subject 
overlooked in this extraordinary shillingsworth. Not the least useful of its 
contents is the list of the members of the recently elected House of Commons. 


THE INTERNATIONAL WHO’S WHO (Europa Publications, £3 3s.). 
This book sets out to supply biographical information about notable persons 
outside the British Isles. Its object is not to supersede or to compete with 
national reference books but to complement them. Obviously to be of any 
real value such information must be reliable, and to ensure this the editors 
have gone either directly to the individual or to some authoritative source. 
‘The result is a very useful addition to the reference library. 


